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. MAN’S F HFUL FRIENDS, TRIED AND TRUE 
“The one absolutely unselfish friend that man can have in this selfish world, the one that never deserts him, the one that never proves ungrateful or treacherous, 
is his dog.” —Senator Vest’s Famous Tribute to the Dog: See Page 3. 


The Early Potato Crop Brings an Early Pay Day, Page 3 
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Chattano 2” SEE by the front of this paper they ini ' 
oga Way sg - I must of gone to recommendin’ dogs. Chicago Mail Order Co. 
5 ey I reckon. That’s what I always told / 
} : : itarhy "bot she | A Ko WOU Coby 


Every good farmer ought to have a dog, 
Ab 
7 I: Gays, 4 
Pe hie Vi, | oe SS - somethin’ shout what | Ssessergersster armses Opementerl fe 
' AAT rama | i alll - ‘ tty, a, By ; somethin’ about what - esing won 
i le Pocket, Every page contains bargains like theve, 











"Oy ly, ; AAS ee they eat would fat- E 
if hy t, WW’ : »* , \ Z ten a good hog. 

’ “% —— : These dogs reminds 

me of old Rover, the 
one that never would 
stay home account 
of rabbit runnin’ all 
the time. He was 
right good at runnin’ 
trains too until he 
got too good a start 
on one one day and got in front of it. 


I was lookin’ all over for the name of 
the Master Farmer back there in the col- 
ored part with his pipe but all I see is 
that it’s somebody’s Pa and his pipe. I 
reckon it must be a ad but it don’t seem 
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j F jé ae leached huck kitchen 
CHATTANOOGA I see Hambone has got chicken this ig binncin Torkan, towed 
week. That shows the evil in puttin’ . Price tor 39g 
* everything about chickens in the paper this bargai: ‘ 
like they done last week. It just made 
OWS Hambone so chicken hungry he couldn’t 
stand it. 
ASY on the pl an and on the mule— T see by the ads in this paper a right 
owm Casy : nice cut of ham and bacon. I reckon if 
¢ that’s Chattanooga plow performance. Right =f | Hambone sees that he'll be havin’ ham 
design of bottom, right hang of beam, and right next week, providin’ he can find a good Uy j 
type of hitch insure easy handling. Moldboards ff | *™kchouse. SI “key Uf 
and shares of the finest iron, “Chilled the Chatta- I see by the ads in this paper where || @ Bie i 
. they've had snow in town somewhere. . | 
We had a little at my place but not LUE’ | 
enough to shovel off like that old fellow’s ° | 
There’s a Chattanooga plow for every field— —- | 
I see by the ads in this paper one which 
one-, two-, and three-horse—plows ee Ste ws eae oes clk eae Sue : 
—hillside plows, vineyard plows, and middle bust- =f | house without fertilizers. Well I reckon 
ers. The McCormick-Deering dealer in your com- he’s about right at that. How’s a fellow ‘ 
th ee ited ra hoa fe whe dm\ te th eee , 
the suited to your requiements. Ask him for | Fi GONE ; . 
plete infi $ or ite to us for a fol I see a lot of things in this paper I Chicago WEY Order Co. 
com . ormation, wr der could talk about and I reckon you do too, am474 | CHICAGO.ILL I 
showing the full line. m™ | but Marthy’s fussin’ about it bein’ late = an: Andie 1 
so I reckon I'll have to cover up the n 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY fire and let it go with this. t 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Ill, Yours truly, 0 
Uncorperated) | BILL CASPER. : 
Cc 
| 
| WHAT'S COTTON DOING? | t 
P= Ay & N THE last day or two, cotton pric : 3 
vs F REE TRIA : } ” es 
4 orth of Records FREE po oned wr half of their gain from Ba .s Cc 
“ the December low point. Belief that the batons a li 
cold wave now present over the belt . fon is 
would reduce weevil ig aa 
survival was largely * . ; fa 
responsible for the Get This Bargain Book F ree 7: ‘3 
decline. It is well Inmy new Bargain Fence Book you'll ee 
established that low usual, Jim Brown's Prices are way below all iss de 
winter temperatures other fence prices. Quality highest. — = m 
are closely related to Now Is the Time to Buy Fence 
yields of cotton per ing prices on 150 diferent viyles of my Bat 





acre. A similar close f ay fence, gowitrz netting, 
relationship exists and cream .— Jim Brown. 
between midwinter THE BROWN FENCE sae coer 
prices and the acre- Boot. 5507 Cleveland, 
age planted during the following spring. 
Holidays have interrupted cloth trade 
to some extent, but the better tone which 
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is still evident. - Active business is com- 
monly expected in January. 
While the change of front in cloth 




















E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- : 
Of) ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and eo sage me agi re a ye 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your sign, there is sti — . 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will how far consumption will be affected by 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty present prices as compared with the very the 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of low prices of a year ago. Events in the F 1ELD 2 : ~~ am 
article purchased (mot to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 cloth market in the next month or two GARDE 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any Sool f * N. 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- . ould go far toward answering tha t FLOWER a . c 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- question. By the same token, they will BIRD —l 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- have a large share in determining POULTRY DI IFS ; Sep whi 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of ‘real the future course of prices Gradu- Hie 3 : 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate fl h look . i 4 y . Hes 
land before purchasing. ally, the new crop outlook will play a Bart = : F ~ ©on 
larger role. . - they 
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The Early Potato Crop Brings an Early Pay Day 


Ten Ways in Which to Make a Better Pay Day of the Early Potato Harvest Season 


spring crop of Irish potatoes, It is also intended 
primarily to apply to the growing of potatoes on 
a commercial scale for shipping to distant markets, 
although it is equally applicable to the growing. for 
home use, with the exception, of 
course, that the grading and 
packing will not have to be done. 
1 
Soil Requirements——A poor 
soil will not produce a profitable 
crop of Irish potatoes. It should 
be of a sandy or loamy nature, 
must contain a reasonable amount 
of humus or organic matter, and 
must be well drained and thor- 
oughly pulverized. If possible, 
prepare soil 30 to 60 days, or even longer, before time 
of planting. Any trash or other organic matter in the 
soil should be thoroughly chopped to pieces before 
being turned under. A stiff, or heavy clay soil will not 
produce maximum crops and. this type should always 
be avoided wherever possible. A soil that packs quickly 
after a rain is undesirable. H.G. Ballard, a Georgia 
grower, says: “The average cotton field is too run- 
down, too thirsty, too tight or compact, and too in- 
clined to crust and pack and does not contain énough 
humus to grow a good crop of potatoes.” 
~ Hl 
Much High-grade Fertilizer Needed—The early 
potato crop must be grown quickly and therefore needs 
large quantities of readily available plant food. This 
must be supplied by using high-grade commercial fer- 
tilizer. It is not desirable to apply fresh stable manure, 
or even the well rotted manure just prior to planting. 
Any stable manure used should be applied to the pre- 
ceding crop, as to use it at the time of planting tends to 
cause the potatoes to scab. Much nitrogen is needed, 
a goodly portion of which should come from some of 
the readily available sources, such as sulphate of ammo- 
nia, nitrate of soda, or some of the synthetic nitrogens. 
Alohg the Eastern Shore of Virginia, Eastern North 
Carolina, and the Coastal Plains section of South Caro- 
lina a 7-6-5 or 7-5-5 is the analysis that 
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L. A. NIVEN 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Don’t be afraid to pay the additional price, because 
high yielding strains of certified seed will often pro- 
duce twice as much as average uncertified seed. 

Select the variety that, succeeds bést-in your own 
section. In most of the Southe&st, from Alabama to 
Virginia, the Irish Cobbler is the leading variety, with 
the exception of Florida, where Spaulding’s Rose is 
extensively grown. The Red Triumph is the most 
largely planted variety from Alabama west. 

IV 

Treat Seed for Diseases—To control scab and 
other fungous diseases, spores of which may be on the 
skin of the potato, treat the seed before planting, with 
corrosive sublimate, formaldehyde, or some of the pro- 
prietary products that are now on the market. For 
those planting potatoes on a large scale, the hot formal- 
dehyde method is the cheapest and one of the best. 
Use one pint of the 40 per cent commercial formalde- 
hyde to 15 gallons of water. Put in a steam vat or a 
big kettle, or other container, and heat to a temperature 
of 122 to 124 degrees Fahrenheit. This temperature 
must be maintained. Dip the potatoes in this solution 
for four minutes. Add the formaldehyde before heat- 
ing. Use a standardized, registered thermometer, the 
kind that is ordinarily used around dairies and which 
when placed in the water will float. Unusual care is 
necessary here, in order to keep the temperature just 
right. 

For treating seed potatoes on a small scale, corrosive 
sublimate is generally used. ‘This material is a deadly 
poison when taken internally. Handling it is not dan- 
gerous, but great care should be exercised, however, to 
see that. no animal or person takes any of the solution 
internally. Use only wooden containers, as this mate- 
rial corrodes metal. Dissolve four ounces of it in. a 
small amount of warm water, and add. enough water 
to make 30 gallons. For dipping sfhall quantities, use 
1 ounce to 8 gallons of water. Then dip the potatoes 
in this solution, allowing them to remain-in it for 1% 
hours. Dip crate and all, but it is not desirable to dip 


bags in the solution, because they take up the poison-_ 
ous properties of the disinfectant too rapidly. If 
dipping considerable quantities of potatoes, and the 
same solution is to be used over several times, add one- 
eighth the amount of corrosive sublimate that was used 
in making up the original solution after each dipping. 
Then add enough water to make 30 gallons again, It 
is desirable to cut and plant potatoes immediately after 
dipping. Never cut before dipping. If they are not to 
be cut and planted immediately after dipping, spread 
them out to dry. 
Vv 

Plant Good Sized Seed Pieces.—A good sized piece 
of potato for seed is essential. It should weigh not 
less than an ounce and preferably more. Cut to a 
blocky piece and not a narrow strip. One or more 
good eyes should be present. Stinting on seed does not 
pay, because up to a certain limit, the yield is almost: 
in direct proportion to the quantity of seed planted per 
acre. G. C, Smith, county agent of East Baton Rouge 
Parish, Louisiana, advises the planting of large pieces, 
at least one ounce in size. Continuing, he says, “The 
mother seed piece causes fat, thrifty plants and these 
are the plants that make the large yields of early 
potatoes.” 

Where the rows are three feet wide and the hills one 
foot’ apart in the row, 14,520 pieces of potato will be 
required to plant an acre. If these pieces are cut to 


“an ounce in size, 15 bushels will plant an acre. If the 


rows are three feet wide and the hills 14 inches apart, 
13 bushels cut to one-ounce size will plant an acre, and 
the result will be 12,446 hills. 


VI 


Best to Plant Close—Plant close, as a general 
rule. Rows from 30 to 36 inches wide are about right 
and the hills should be from 10 to 12 inches apart. 
Some plant as close as 8 and others as far apart as 14 
to 16 inches. Probably three-foot rows with hills 10 
to 12 inches apart is approximately right for average 
conditions.” G. W. Falls, in: Eastern North Carolina, 
says that close spacing of the seed pieces prevents, to 
a certain extent, the hollow heart. Then, too, if the 
soil is rich and a liberal amount of fertilizer is added, 

rows three feet wide with hills 10 to 12 





apart is none too close. Of course, in 





is most used and seems to give the best 
results."-On all soils of a sandy nature 
this is probably about the best analysis. 
On heavier soils, or those containing 
much clay an 8-5-5 or a 9-5-5 has proved 
desirable. On very deep sandy soils, even 
more than 5 per cent potash is needed 


SENATOR VEST’S FAMOUS EULOGY OF THE DOG 


GAIN we are requested to republish the famous tribute to the dog by the 
late Senator George G. Vest of Missouri. We give it herewith and dog 
lovers will do well to file it away:— 


some sections, such as Louisiana, 

the potato is grown principally in the — 

sugar cane section, naturally the plant- 

ing is made on the. wide sugar cane rows. 
vil 

Best Depth to Cover Seed.—Avoid 
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and in such a case a 7-6-6 should prove 
about . right. 

Don’t stint in the quantity of fertilizer 
where a good yield is desired. Fifteen 
hundred to 2,000 pounds is not at all ex- 
cessive and many growers in the potato 
belt of the Carolinas and Virginia, Flor- 
ida, and Alabama use 2,000 to 3,000 
pounds. The average in most of these 
sections is around 2,000 pounds per acre. 

Apply all of the fertilizer in the drill 
prior to planting. After applying, run 
through with some convenient implement 
to mix it with the soil, as to allow the 
pieces of seed potatoes to come in: direct 
contact with any appreciable quantity of 
the fertilizer is liable to injure the. seed 
and cause it to rot. 

Ill 


Good Seed Essential to Good Crops. 
—Use certified seed and only strains 
which have proved their yielding quali- 
ties. _Buy from those in whom you have 


confidence and who will guarantee that 
they are not only selling certified seed, 
_ but certifiedseed of the best quality. 


“Gentlemen of the jury, the best 
friend a man has in the world may 
turn against him and become his ene- 
my. His son or daughter that he has 
reared -with loving care may prove 
ungrateful. Those who are nearest 
and dearest to us, those whom we 
trust’ with our happiness and our 
good name, .may become traitors to 
their faith, The money that.a man 
has he may lose. It flies away from 
him, perhaps when he needs it. most. 
A man’s reputation may be sacrificed 
in a. moment of ill-considered action. 
The people who are prone to fall on 
their knees to do us honor when suc- 
cess is with us may be the first to 
throw. the stone of malice when fail- 
ure settles its cloud upon our heads. 

“The one absolutely unselfish friend 
that man can have in this selfish 
world, the one that never deserts 
him, the one that never proves un- 
grateful or treacherous, is his dog. 
Gentlemen of the jury, .a man’s dog 
stands by” him in prosperity and in 
poverty, in health and sickness. He 
will sleep on the cold ground where . 


the wintry winds blow and the snow 
drives fiercely if only he may be near 
his master’s side. He will kiss the 
hand that has no food to offer, he 


will lick. the wounds and sores that: 


come in encounter with the roughness 
of the world... He guards the sleep 
of his pauper master as if he were a 
prince. When all other friends desert, 
he remains. When riches take wings 
and reputation falls to pieces, he is 
as constant in his love as the sun in 
its journey through the heavens. If 
fortune- drives the master forth an 
outcast in the world, friendless and 
homeless, the faithful dog asks no 
higher privilege than that of accom- 
panying him to guard against dan 

to fight against his enemies; and when 
the last scene of all comes and death 
takes the master in his embrace and 
his body: is laid away in the cold 
ground, no matter if all other friends 
pursue their way, there by his grave- 
side will the noble dog be found, his 
head between his paws, his eyes sad 
but open in alert watchfulness, faith- 
ful and true even to death.” 








covering too deep. Usually 3 to 5 inches 
is about right. The stiffer the soil the 
less the depth. Three to four inches is 
about the average depth that they should 
be covered. 

Vill 


Cultivate Shallow.—Do not cultivate 
deep after the first few weeks, or cer- 
tainly not after the blooming stage is 
reached. At this stage of growth the 
roots have spread pretty well out in the 
row and are comparatively near the sur- 
face. The first cultivation may be deep 
if necessary, to destroy weeds and grass. 
Only a few cultivations will be needed 
because this crop grows fast and is har- 
vested early. Sufficient cultivation to 
keep down weeds and grass and to pre- 
vent baking or crusting is enough. 

. Ix 

Spray When Needed.— The potato 
bug sometimes causes considerable dame 
age, if not poisoned. It is a greedy eater. 
By dusting with calcium arsenate, arse- 
nate of lead, or spraying with arsenate 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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he knows where he is going. He must have 
an objective. 

And the samé thing is true of all the travelers on 
life’s highway, no matter in what work we are engaged. 
We must know just what changes and improvements 
we wish to make each year if the years as a whole are 
to write the record of a life worth while. 

Nothing, therefore, is more important for us as the 
year 1928 begins than a definite determination to make 
progress at certain specific points. A mere general, 
vague, fuzzy, goody-goody sort of intention to “do 
better than we have been doing”—this is not likely to 
get us anywhere unless we get down to brass tacks, 
examine our 1927 record in detail, and say as to each 
important phase of effort, “There is where I made a 
pretty good record last year and I intend to do equally 
well this year,” or else, “There is a place where my 
1927 record was bad, and I now highly resolve to im- 
prove at that point.” 

Our “Master Farmer Score Card” as recently pub- 
lished in The Progressive Farmer has set thousands 
of readers to thinking. They have taken this most 
carefully prepared picture of what a good farm looks 
i a good farmer—and have mentally com~ 
pared themselves and their farming with this high 
ideal. That is an excellent thing to do—an excellent 
thing for any farmer to do. 

For many readers, however, the Master Farmer 
Score Card is too intricate and exacting for them to 
score themselves easily by it. They need something 
simpler. Hence as the new year begins we are again 
commending to all our readers a sort of “Universal 
Farm Score Card” which we have been for several 
years improving and developing. We believe every sub- 
scriber would find it interesting and profitable to re- 
view its fifty questions one by one with his wife and 
mark an X-mark on the left of these items concerning 
which he proposes to make real progress in 1928; 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S “FARM SCORE CARD” 


The fifty questions in this score card enable you to de- 
termine whether or not you are a good farmer—or how 
much you lack of being one. Allow yourself two points for 
each question you can answer emphatically “yes.” Allow 
yourself one point for each question concerning which you 
are at least 50 per cent efficient. Then add up and see how 
many points you get out of a possible maximum of 100, In 
most examinations it is agreed that one must get at least 
70 to “pass,” while 80 is good, and 90 or more excellent. 
Each reader will find it interesting to score himself now by 
this test and then file it away and re-score himself next 
New Year’s to see how much progress he makes in 1928. 

Write 1, 2, 

or 0 here 
twelve 


N: TRAVELER makes any real progress unless 


1. Is your land richer now than it was 
IIIS. 0a 05 008 Koc ie einceccsectesivcsccccseves 

2. Do you save some money each year when condi- 
tions are normal, making yourself a modern pro- 

ressive “bank account farmer” instead of an old- 
“store account farmer”? 

3. Are — practicing a systematic retation of 
crops? ......65+ Said bans cohGuieyn bid badétuehdcrecdeoese 

4 Do you make your farm “feed itself’”’—that is, 
provide food for its folks and feed for its animals, 
thereby avoiding “time prices” usury? 

5. Do you have two “money crops” and at least one 
other t source of cash income—say from 
poultry, or dairy cows, or hogs, or orchard, or 
truck crops? 

6. Do you prove that you are a busimess farmer (a) 
by taking an inventory each January, (b) by keep- 
ing a record of receipts and expenses, and (c) (b 
borrowing money only for “productive purposes” 
—that is to say, for, buying or doing somethin 
that will produce or earn enough to pay the loan 

7. Do you practice three essentials of good tillage: (a) 
Early, deep breaking; (b) shallow, frequent culti- 
vation (preferably with riding cultivators; and 
(c) thorough harrowing, using disk harrow on all 
rough land before breaking and drag harrow on 
all land ely after breaking (except land 
left for freezing)? 


8. Do you endeavor to sell produce in finished 

as nearly as possible? 
9. Are you a “legume farmer,” practicing the wise 
‘ cule of “a soil-building crop to follow each soil- 
robbing crop,” and does your farm advertise the 
fact that a good farmer lives there by showing a 
liberal acreage of “green fields in winter” each year? 
Do you lime a part of your farm each year?.... 


11. Is your rolling land terraced and are your ter- 
SE POUND si cided cheesisuceccsts ecance 
Are your fields wellshaped instead of being cut 
into -odd-shaped, unsightly patches? ; 
Do you have an adequate number of farm animals 
for the size of your farm—“two cows, a brood sow, 
and thirty \hens” being the minimum for the small- 
est farm, with a larger number for larger farms? 
Do you Ctice the policy of having “nothing 
ome ue tie hoor except from a purebred sire”?.. 
Have you quit\using varieties of farm crops that 
you don’t ow the names of and substituted 
purebred adapted to your section?..... e 


Do you have an ‘all-the-year-round garden?....... ...... 


wets 
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Let’s Decide Where We Are Going in 1928 


18. 


19. 


2 
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7. Have you a good orchard properly pruned and 
sptayed each year? 
Are your tools and implements kept under shel- 
ter when not in use, and kept constantly oiled, 
painted, and in good repair? 
Do your plan your work so that yee (a) do im- 
portant, pressing jobs first, (b) have plenty of 
jobs waiting for bad weather, and (c) waste no 
time loafing when you might be at work?........ 
Do you know the uses of ni osphorus, 
and and the formulas that pay best 
on your land, and do you use commercial fertil- 
izers as a supplement to, and not as a substitute 
for, wise soil-building practices? 
1. Do you know the uses of the different elements 
in feeding rations and how to mix properly bal- 
anced rations for your livestock? 
Do your have medern and well planned barns, 
Stables, hog houses, poultry houses, etc.?........ 
Are you producing at least one farm product that 
you can justly claim is the best in your neigh- 
borhood—the best corn, cotton, tobacco, small 
grain, hay crops, orchard, truck crops, hogs, cat- 
tle, or poultry? 
Do you treat your timber as a real crop—protect- 
ing it from fire, and thianing it as you would 
other crops and eding out the less profitable 
trees for the more profitable ones? 
Do you cut and shock corn instead of pulling 
fodder, and grow your own hay? 
Do your use up-to-date commercial methods— 
studying advertisements, price lists, and catalogs 
regarding what you have to buy, and adyertising 
your quality products for sale when you have a 
GNRUMEG hs kdib06 viv on iccgntedeeteegeeustasakich la inal 
Have you a real seeded to the best-suited 
grasses, mowed regularly to keep down weeds and 
sprouts, and kept free of washing and gullying? 
Do you read farm papers and bulletins regularly? 
Are you a member of a codperative marketing 
association 7? 
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Do you keep in touch with your county farm 
and heme agents? 

Are you a member of some farmer’s organization 
other than a codperative marketing association? 
Do you go ahead and do your work when it ought 
to be done, disregarding old superstitions about 
the moon and signs of the zodiac? 
Are you keeping your children in school instead 
of robbing them of school training in order that 
they may pile up an overproduction of cotton, 
tobacco, etc.? 
Are your children between the ages of 10 and 18 
enrolled in club work? 
Are you doing everything you can to encourage 
and support modern consolidated rural schools 
and insisting upon vocational agriculture and 
home ec in all such schools? 
Are you doing everything you can to keep your 
family in good health—including annual health 
examinations, visits to the dentist at least asc 
vaccination against smallpox and typhoid, avoid- 
ance of patent medicines, and the use of sanitary 
privies? 
Have you and your family taken a vacation dur- 
the past twelve months? 
Do you and yoyr family attend community meet- 
ings, community picnics, and other forms of 
neighborhood social life and recreation?..... ..... 
De you and your family attend church and Sun- 

school? 

Do you make an exhibit at some fair once a year? 
Are you a good neighbor—do you visit your 
ffiends, help the sick, coéperate with neighbors 
in buying and selling and doing farm work, make 
your friends welcome in your home, etc.?......... 
Is your home painted and other farm buildings 
either painted or whitewashed? 
Do you carry life insurance and fire insurance? 
Have you improved the appearance of your home 
grounds during the past twelve months by better 
care or planting? 
Have you waterworks and electric or gas lights? 
Have you provided every possible labor-saving 
convenience for your farm women—a modern 
range, fireless cooker, oil stove, washing machine, 
improved churn, etc.? 
Do you try to keep your farm free of weeds—fence 
corners, roadsides, pastures, orchards, etc., as 
well as cultivated fields? ..........c.cceeseecesesees 
Have you used methods recommended by your 
state extension service for fighting different in- 
sect pests and plant 


diseases—spraying your or- 
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Next Week and Later 


Ten Signs of Promise—By Clarence Poe. 


Ten Rules for Success in Making and Marketing 


Tobacco—By E. C. Westbrook. 
The Great Questions—By J. W. Holland. 


The Value of Discontentment—By F. M. Register. 
Selling Live Poultry and Eggs—By J. W. Firor. 
A Cropping System on Southern Farms for Profit- 


able Livestock Production—By-Tait Butler. 


A Master Community Builder—Our Department 


of Vocational Agriculture. 


Slash Pine for Quick Profits—By W. R. Mattoon. 
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chard, dusting your cotton for boll weevils, fumi- 
gating corn and peas to destroy weevils, etc.?.. 
Are you proud of your profession as a farmer, 
honoring its leaders, seeking to promote every 
movement that looks to its enrichment and im- 
provement, and doing all you can by your own 
Ppearance, m , and d to make others 
respect farming as a dignified and honorable pro- 
PR sidan 0 doacs cdcase ticket veensdbdaciadariecae 
Do you have a sense of te Ged for 
the use of His soil, realizing that you are indeed 
a “tenant of the Almighty,” entrusted with a 
small portion of His earth during your lifetime, 

| you are commissioned to “dress and keep” 
for Him, passing it on the next generation in bet- 
ter condition than when you took charge of it?.. 


TOTAL SCORE 
(Copyright by The Progressive Farmer Company) 


#9. 





We want to make this score card as nearly perfect 
as possible for it still to be easily usable by every 
farmer and will appreciate suggestions and criticisms 
from readers. Meanwhile, we suggest that subscribers 
make it a regular practice to score. themselves at the 
end of each year and compare with previous and suc- 
ceeding years. Right now, for example, might it not 
be a good idea to put an X-mark alongside each ques- 
tion concerning which you wish to make improvement 
this year and then see when the year ends how much 
you have accomplished at those points? Readers who 
scored themselves last year may list below their total 
scores for three years while others may list now for 
“end of 1927” and again a year from now “end of 
1928” :-— 

Total score, end of 1926 - - - - = 4... 


Total score, end of 1927 - - - = - 
Total score, end of 1928 - - - = - 


SOUTHERN CITIES FURNISH GOOD MAR- 
KET FOR QUALITY POULTRY PRODUCTS 
py the winter season, eggs and poultry are 


eee 


shipped into some of the Southern markets from 

the Northern States. These shipments consist 
primarily of very high-grade products, indicating that 
the local supply of quality eggs and poultry is in- 
adequate. 

In this connection, the growth of the population of 
towns and cities in the Southern States in recent years 
is of interest. We can logically combine the Census 
Bureau estimates of the total population for January 1, 
1927, and the estimate of the United States Department 
of Agriculture of the farm population on the same 
date. Comparing the results with January 1, 1920, the 
figures show an increase of 2,820,000 in the town and 
city population of the South Atlantic States from Jan- 
uary 1, 1920, to January 1, 1927. This is an increase 
of 37 per cent. In the East South Central States, there 
was a gain of 1,117,000 or 30 per cent, and in the, West 
South Central States, an increase of 1,959,000, or 39 
per cent. 

In general, it is probable that the growth of Southern 
poultry production will depend on the expansion of 
local markets as Southern cities grow, rather than on 
furnishing large quantities for the cities in the North. 

The South has an opportunity to take advantage of 
its earlier season, however, in supplying the Northern 
markets, which could be profitably exploited. 


TEACH CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING IN 


THE SCHOOLS 


ACK of information by farmers as to the great 
value of coéperative marketing of farm products 
is undoubtedly one reason why so small a per 
cent of our farmers have taken up this method of mar- 
keting their crops. Mr. E. C. Burris, secretary of the Jas- 
per, Texas, Chamber of Commerce, feels that about the 
best:solution of this problem is to begin with the child 
while he is in school and teach him the basie principles 
of codperative marketing, teaching him the power of 
coéperation and emphasizing the fact that,\ unless he 
does codperate with his fellow farmers, he is working 
under an immense handicap. 

Of course, the technique of codperative marketing 
cannot be taught in public schools, but we agree with 
Mr. Burris, that the fundamental principles of codper- 
ation should be impressed upon our farm, boys and 
girls throughout the school period. No doubt, the: de- 
partments of vocational agriculture in our various 
rural ‘schools will find it quite profitable to emphasize 





coéperative ‘marketing ‘in their work. They are already — 


doing much good work along this line, and the im- 
portant thing just at this time is to get vocational agri- 
culture into a larger per cent of our rural schools. 
When this has been. done, we shall have a way by 
which we may convey the codperative idea to our 
farm boys and girls. i 
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_ the industrial East, and of Governor 


Ditmar ge 


with an outlook neither very rosy nor very dark. 
At the start there is no reason to prophesy that 
1928 will be remarkable for either good or bad fortune. 
Looking the world over and beginning in. the Far 
East, one observes first that the 
Chinese Revolution is still under 
way. Next, Russia is slowly de- 
veloping under her unique indus- 
trial system, partly commercial- 
istic and partly capitalistic. Italy 
is still under the heel of Musso- 
lini; he may be efficient ‘but his 
efficiency is that of a tyranny—and 
tyrannies do not develop peoples, 
nor do tyrannies long remain be- 
nevolent even if they appear at 
first to be so. Germany is busy and thrifty, and so is 
France. . England is still depressed by much unemploy- 
ment and a shortage of farm crops resulting from 
summer floods. In Mexico, the government seems to 
have triumphed in its contest with the church, and the 
president seems willing to go further toward protecting 
American property rights than seemed likely a few 
months ago. The rest of the world seems quiet. 


Prosperity of American Manufacturers 


ERE in the United States the financial outlook 

for the new year is rather promising, at least 

with regard to commerce and industry. Pro- 
tected by a high tariff from competition with the out- 
side world and assisted by many new discoveries and 
inventions, as well as by a high degree of skill in or- 
ganization and marketing, American manufacturers 
have had several years of remarkable prosperity. Re- 
cent census statistics show that in the twenty-six years 
from 1899 to 1925, while the population of the United 
States increased only 54 per cent, the number of people 
engaged in manufacturing increased 87 per cent, and 
manufactured production 178 per cent. Even more re- 
markable is the fact that this imcrease in production 
has come about in spite of the fact that hours of labor 
since 1899 have been reduced about 16 per cent. 

Not until we come to one further fact is the mystery 
fully solved. This increased output of American fac- 
tories is largely explained by the increased use of 
power :— 

“In 1899, there was 2.1 horsepower available to 
each worker; in 1925, each worker had 4.3 horse- 
power at his disposal.” 


American Agriculture Learns Its Lesson 


Fr witsse cutook neither very rosy nr very dark 





MERICAN agriculture, which has not prospered 


as American industry has done, is now learning 
a lesson from all the facts just ‘mentioned with 
regard to manufactures. 

There is demand for legislation which will, as nearly 
as possible, place agriculture on the same basis with 
industry in the matter of relating American prices to 
world prices. The farmer cannot continue buying on 
the basis of.a fences-up, high-tariff American market, 
and selling on the basis of a fences-down, free-trade 
world market. . 

Farmers are also learning another lesson from manu- 
facturers in the matter of marketing. Each employer of 
a cotton mill, steel mill, or tobacco factory does not take 
the product of his year’s labor, and dump it on the 
market for whatever some local buyer offers. On the 
contrary, manufacturers have learned to employ highly- 
skilled, well-financed, ably supported selling organiza- 
tions, handling large volumes of production—and farm- 
ers through coGperative marketing are beginning to 
learn to do the same thing. 

And yet more rapidly are American farmers learning 
a lesson from the other factor responsible for industrial 
Prosperity—the practical doubling in a quarter-century 
of the power utilized per worker. Not only is more 
horsepower machinery being used on ‘the farms, but the 
growing use of electricity and of electrically-driven 
machinery is one of the most remarkable tendencies in 
American agriculture today. “The electrification of 
farms,” as the movement is called, is ‘something to 
watch with interest these next twenty-five years.” 


The Political Outlook 


IS rare that a Presidential year begins with so much 
uncertainty both as to the men who will likely be 
chosen as candidates by the two great parties and 

as to the issues each party will champion. 
In the Republican Party a bitter contest is on be- 
tween advocates of Mr. Hoover, mainly representing 
Lowden, erent: 
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The W World's I News: -Al Monthly Reviews 


Amn Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


representing the agricultural West. Even bitterer in 
the Democratic Party is the contest between advocates - 
of Governor Al Smith, militant wet, and a number of 
other candidates less hostile to prohibition. 


With both Coolidge and Hughes out of the race, the 
predominant opinion is that Mr. Hoover will be sup- 
ported by Eastern Republicans and by those influential 
Southern Republicans now holding Federal office—the 
so-called “Republican machine.” On the other hand, 
there are rumors that Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Mellon, 
while recognizing Hoover's ability, are not personally 
fond of him, and that Mr. Mellon may prefer someone 
else. Governor Lowden has come out for a high tariff 
which pleases the industrial East, but the general opin- 
ion is that rather than accept Lowden with his emphatic 


would prefer Vice-President Dawes who has been 
mildly but not militantly for farm relief. 


In the Democratic. Party, no one else has nearly so 


The 1928 Outlook in the Southern States 


HE boys and girls in the South today are to live 
"Fas fortunate period. For a generation to come the 

South will grow faster than the rest of the country. 
The tide of emigration from the South has stopped. 
The tide of immigration to the South has just fairly 
begun. In proportion to their potential productiveness, 
land values are yet lower in Dixie than elsewhere. In 
greater degree than in other sections we have virgin 
opportunities for manufacturing, commerce, power de- 
velopment, etc. As so careful and thoughtful a student 
of conditions and tendencies’ as Frank R. Kent said 
recently :— 

“The most interesting part of the United States 
today is the South. There is not the slightest doubt 
of that. .. . The growth here is greater than any- 
where else; ‘the changes are more vital and rapid; 
the tides of industry, agriculturé and population 
are set in this direction; the real development is 
down in Dixie, not out in the West. Jt is plain as 
can be that in some more or less distant date the 
weight of wealth that has so long enabled East 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: § 
“A WINTER'S RIDE” 5 
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MONG fashionable folk im the cities horse- 
back riding is again recognized as one of the 
finest of all sports; and more country wom- 

en and girls as well as men should also enjoy tt. 
The exhilaration of a winter-ride finds dramatic 
expression in these verses by Amy Lowell :— 





Who shall Seninee the joy of running! ~ 
Who shail tel sures of flight! 
bes ph the tufts of wild heather, 
Sweeping, wide-winged, through the blue dome of light. 
Everything mortal has moments immortal 

Swift, and God-gifted, immeasurably bright. 


So with the stretch of white road before me, 

Shining snow c s, rainbowed by the sun, 

Fields that are white, stained with long, cool, biue 
shadows, 

Strong with the stren wal the tad eed the ong 

Joy in the touch of wind and the sunlight! 


OS ODS SAITO ISISIOK 


Joy! With the vigorous earth I am one. 
“—Amy Lowell. 
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and North to dominate the rest of the couniry wilt 

be shifted to this section.” 

From 1922 to 1926 the South showed an increase of 
1,786,895 cotton spindles, while the rest of the United 
States showed a decrease of 847,061—or a relative gain 
of 2,633,956 spindles for Dixie as compared with the 
rest of America. A recent survey of the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Eastern Tenmessee by 
the United States Department of Commerce resulted 
in these official statements :-— 

“During the twelve-year period from 1914 to 

1925, the value of manufactured products originat- 


* ing in the Southeastern States more en4,0u0 pee. 
radon from $1,154,000,000 to $3, 
This rate of growth was nearly one and a half 


times greater’ than that for the United States as a 
whole. The generation of hydro-electric power ‘in 
the has increased 31 per cent during. the. 
past two years—more than double the rate of in- 
crease in the United States as a whole.” 


More Evidences of Southern Progress 


HE newness of the South’s industrial development 

has yet another advantage which the United States 

Department of Commerce points out. The fac- 
tories of the South are largely under “owner-manage- 
ment.” That is to say, they are run by men who own 
them, and in many cases by the men who have made 
them or whose fathers made them. 

On the contrary, many of the New’ England mills 
are now said to have been inherited by young men and 
women whose ancestors have been wealthy for three 
or four generations, and in whom a taste for hard 
work and close application to business has been bred 
out. It sounds a little odd to speak of Southern lead- 
ers of industry as more industrious and energetic than 
those of New England, but such seems to be the case. 

The new year announcement as to the population of - 
American cities has afforded further evidence of 
Southern development. In ‘spite of flood and disaster, 
New Orleans held its rank with 424,400 people; Atlanta 
(249,000) gained four places, and Dallas (211,600) one 
place; while Birmingham reported 217,500 and San 
Antonio, 211,400. Three Southern cities—Miami, Jack- 
sonville, and Knoxville—climbed into the 100,000 class. 
Norfolk gained one point in rank, El Paso two, Tampa 
three, and Tulsa several. 

Moreover, while we are reciting these evidences of 
material progress in the South, it is yet more grati- 
fying to find that longer and better schools are now 
offered the masses of our people, white and black; iflit- 
eracy is fast disappearing; Southern colleges and .uni- 
versities are more largely attended and better supported 
than ever before; intemperance and law-breaking are 
less common in the South than in other sections; 
divorce is less frequent; and even lynching, long a re- 
proach to.our Southern civilization, has decreased 90 
per cent. There were only 16 lynchings last year 
against an-average of 159 in the years 1885-1900. 

For Dixie and all her sons and daughters, the new | +e 
year starts auspiciousty! 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
HE nandina, brilliant at this season with its bright 


red berries and evergreen leaves, is a shrub that 
should be more generally used in base plantings. 


o8 WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING — 


























HAT wonderful book written by John Bunyan in 
Bedford jail, Pilgrim’s Progress, has been a con- 
selation to me as no other ve read has 
been. It inspires me to look up, to hope, and to reach 
out for things that are higher and nobler. It reminds 
me and teaches me that we are all pilgrims and should 
Me. faithful to the tasks assigned to us—H. Y. Belk. 
| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK |_| 
you must say to yourself, — 


“I was born today! Ti The wr world is p- to me; 
li t that I see strikes my clear eyes for the first 
time ; rain that scatters its crystal ag 
tism. Let us go, th to live a pure li fe, a 
life! Was it bad? as it good? Let fecgeitedaane 


| cee day that passes, 
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An' Efficient Machine, Suitable Raw Materials, an Efficient Operator—These Are Required 


UCCESS in livestock ‘production is more dependent 

on the will to learn and are i “es We 
; on climate, soils, markets or any other of the 
‘many factors. which enter into the problems of live- 
stock: production. Let no man start in the livestock 
production business unless he is 
determined to stay in it, has the 
will to work, physically and men- 
tally, and believes in work and 
knowledge as the chief factors 
which determine success. 

What are the essentials of suc- 
cess in livestock production in 
the South? 

1. The kinds and quality of 
livestock suited to the demands 
or to accessible markets and the 
conditions under which they must be produced. 

2. Feeds must be produced on the farm where con- 
sumed, as largely as practicable, of suitable kinds and 
quality and in ample quantity. 

3. A knowledge of live- 
stock husbandry, which is now 
‘available. to any intelligent 
man through experience and 
a thorough study of the print- 
ed word, must be acquired, if 
not already possessed, to be a 
successful livestock producer. 

In other words, the first es- 
sential is an efficient machine; the second, 
suitable raw materials; and the third, an 
efficient operator of the machine. The 
results are the finished products—market- 
able livestock or livestock products. 

I have placed the machine first, the 
raw materials second, and a knowledge of 
livestock husbandry third, because that is 
usually the order in which livestock pro- 
duction is approached in the South. 





TAIT BUTLEB 





The Livestock Prod Must Know 
Livestock.— The reverse order is the 
one which sltould hold, to insure the 


greatest success. The man who engages 
in livestock husbandry should, before in- 
vesting in livestock, have a fair knowledge 
of what is known and printed about the 
livestock he is to handle. Few men now 
engage in the practice of law or medicine, 
or engage in plumbing or banking as owner or principal 
without previous study or training. 


Animal husbandry, successfully carried on, requires 
more. knowledge than is: inherited or comes from ex- 
perience in other lines of farm production. Every state 
experiment station, agricultural college, and farm paper 
publishes and gives out information regarding animal. 
husbandry which many farmers do not now have, but 
which every farmer not only needs, but must have, to 
make the best success in any kind of livestock produc- 
tion. First, then, to make a success of livestock pro- 
duction an intelligent stockman is needed. Livéstock 
men are only made through experience and a study of 
what others in their experience have found out and 
recorded in livestock literature. 


Let Stock Follow Feeds.—The raw materials or 
feeds cost from 50 to 75 per cent—one-half to three- 

uarters—of what the finished products are worth. 

his being the case, suitable feeds in ample quantities 
should be produced before the livestock are acquired. 
This does not mean that the successful livestock pro- 
ducer does not find it profitable to purchase concen- 
trates to supplement his home-grown feeds, but it does 
mean that experience has shown that as a rule the 
more completely the feeds are produced on the farm 
where fed the more likely is livestock production to 
prove successful or profitable. 
» A recent survey made by the Georgia College of 
Agriculture, of conditions on a large number of farms 
in that state, where beef cattle, dairy cattle, hogs, and 
poultry are produced, brings additional and conclusive 
proof of this fact. In short, the greatest assurance of 
success is the existence of good pastures, and the pro- 
duction of suitable roughages, like legume hays and 
silage, and concentrates: or grains as nearly as practi- 
cable for the needs of the livestock. The custom, too 
often, is to first get the animals and then produce the 
feeds or buy them, usually the latter, and then through 
failure or costly\experience obtain some knowledge of 
the livestock busigess. The order should be reversed. 
We should first ‘acquire all possjble knowledge of the 
growing of feed'cfops, the breeding and care of ani- 
mals and their feeding, and then produce the feeds, and 


later acquire the livestock and learn through the ex-..tankage 
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By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
perience thus obtained. In other words, grow into the 
business—not go into it. 


Let me repeat that the cheapest feeds and those 
which produce the most economically are those which 
the livestock themselves harvest or gather from good 
green pastures or from other crops. The next cheapest 
feeds, if suitable for the kind of livestock which con- 
sume them, are the feeds which are fed on the farms 
where produced. Moreover, no man ever made a suc- 
cess in the livestock business by calculating how little 
feeds he can produce and “get by,” nor in trying to 
find out how little feed an animal will get along on. 


The first essential of success in the livestock business 
in the South is the production of all the suitable feeds 
the livestock can possibly consume and then feeding 
each animal to its full capacity of economical growth 
or production. 


Not. how little feed will the animal 






GRAND CHAMPION JERSEY FEMALE AT THE 1927 NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


Crieve Hall Blonde’s Segunda 655996, owned by Herbert Farrell, Nashville, Tenn. 
over a class of 25 of the finest cows of the Jersey breed. 


‘ 
consume, but how much can it be induced to eat, is 
the safer rule. 
The second essential is an efficient machine, one that 
will produce the most and the most economically when 
given all the suitable feeds it will consume. 


What Sort of Stock?—Success in livestock pro- 
duction is not going to come to many through the pro- 
duction of purebred livestock for breeding purposes. 
This is a highly technical or skilled business for which 
the fewest are fitted. Successful livestock production 
is obtained through starting with the best grade fe- 
males obtainable, the use of purebred sires of high 
quality for the production of meats, dairy products, 
poultry products, wool and other staple livestock prod- 
ucts. But high producing females are not generally 
purchased nor purchaseable. The beginner should 
start with the best females his means can provide—a 
hundred-dollar dairy cow is usually worth more than 
two fifty-dollar cows—and then by the use of purebred 
sires, good and liberal feeding and intelligent care he 
may build up a high-producing herd or flock. Breed- 
ing alone is not sufficient; good, liberal feeding and 
painstaking care are also essential in developing high- 
producing livestock. The man who produces his feeds, 
uses purebred sires, gives his stock good care and 
grows into the business slowly will succeed if he has 
the will to learn and succeed, through work. 

Editor’s Note.—A suitable aseoping system is one of the 

requirements for the ‘successful production of any sort of 


livestock and in his third article in our 1928 series on im- 
portant livestock questions, Dr. Butler will discuss “A 


ropping Sys on Farms for Profitable Live- 
stock Production.” 


CORN, TANKAGE, AND SKIMMILK FOR PIGS 


READER can buy skimmilk at 60 cents a 100 

pounds, 47 per cent tankage at $50 a ton, and 60 

per cent tankage at $85 per ton, and corn at $1 

a bushel. He wishes to know which is cheaper, the 
skimmilk at 60 cents a 100 or tankage at $85 a ton? 

There is 16 times as‘ much digestible protein in 60 

per cent tankage as in average skimmilk and the fat in 

the tankage has more feed. value than the carbohydrates 

and fat in the skimmilk. The digestible protein in 

containing 60. per cent crude protein at $85. a- 





ton costs only 7 5-6 cents a pound, while the digestible 
protein in average skimmilk at 60 cents per 100 pounds 
costs about 1634 cents a pound. 


Skimmilk is a very superior feed for pigs, especially 
for those weighing less than 100 pounds,-but the aver- 
age of the tests seems to show that tankage at $85 to 
$90 a ton is somewhat cheaper than skimmilk at 60 
cents a hundred when fed with corn at $1 a bushel. 
However, if the pigs are not on pasture, we would feed 
some skimmilk in addition to tankage and corn. If 
skimmilk is not fed, results will be better if some 
other protein supplement like linseed meal, corn germ 
meal, cottonseed meal, or soybean meal is added to the 
tankage and corn. 


For young pigs 4 to 5 pounds of skimmilk may be 


fed to 1 pound of corn, but as the pigs get older 2 to 3 ~ 


pounds of skimmilk to 1 pound of corn will give the 
best value from the, milk. 


If the corn used is white, it is quite necessary that 
some other protein supplement be used besides skim- 
milk, but pigs do well on yellow corn and 
skimmilk. We suggest that our reader 
use both tankage and milk and we suggest 
about the following proportions :— 

10 parts corn by weight 

6 parts skimmilk by weight 

1 part tankage by weight 

For growing pigs, breeding stock, or 
for slaughter, there is nothing quite equal 
to skimmilk in securing rapid gains. There 
is no complete substitute for milk, but a 
mixture of tankage and some other rich 
protein supplement is the nearest approach 
to it. 

A common rule for estimating the value 
of skimmilk for feeding pigs is that 
100 pounds of skimmilk is worth half 
the price of a bushel of corn, but for 
young pigs, we think skimmilk is worth 
more than half the price of a bushel of corn. 
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Larger. Number of Horses and Mules 
Handled at Public Markets 


ORSES and mules received at public 
stockyards in the United States for 
the first ten months of 1927 showed 

an increase of 9,190 head over receipts for 
the first ten months of 1926. This represents a per- 
centage of increase of 2.7. 


The total number of horses and mules received. in 
the 67 public markets up to November, 1927, was 
349,960, as against 340,770 head for the same period 
of 1926. : 

For the month of October, 1927, there was a 99.5 per 
cent increase in number of horses and mules handled 
over the number of those handled in October, 1926; 
while there was an increase of 13.3 per cent in the 
number of horses and mules handled at the public 
stockyards during the one month of October, 1927, 
over the average number handled during October for 
a five-year period, 1922-1926, 


These figures showing increasing demand for horses 
and mules over the country are supplied by the Horse 
Association of America from data furnished by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 





Won 


St 
TRIALS reported by the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station of shrinkage of meat in curing, the 
following shrinkages occurred: bacon sides, 15 per 
cent; hams, 21 to 22 per cent; shoulders, 23 per cent. 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS—_ | 


Farm Tenancy Increases 


ORE than one-third of the farms in the United 
States, 38.6 per cent tobe exact, are farmed by 
tenants. Those who take comfort from the 

fact that the tendency in this direction is slight must 
remember that it is steady, and that the number of 
tenanted farms has increased several hun- 
dred per cent in years. Neither does 
it help the matter to say that most of the 
owners live nearby. While there are ex- 
ceptions, the general effect of tenancy is 
detrimental to the development and prog- 
ress of a neighborhood. Landlords and tenants look 
with different eyes at taxes, improvements, fertility, 
local institutions, etc., with the result that neighbor- 
hoods are apt to decline where tenancy is thé general 

—Pennsyl sea aes , 


rule. vania Farmer. 
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“Plant-Food Should Replace Filler 


in Fertilizer” 


Says CHARLES H. MacDOWELL, President ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


‘ke much filler is being used in making commercial fertilizer. 
This is only another way of saying that the farmer is using a large tonnage of needlessly 


Who is to Blame for This ? 


low analysis goods. 


The fertilizer manufacturer, the agricultural authori- 
ties, the supply merchant, the farmer, all have something 
to do with it. 

The extensive use of filler, or of low grade fertilizer 
materials used in the place of filler, increases the cost of 
plant food on the farm. Plant-Food should replace filler 
in fertilizer! 

The farmer pays for excess filler in highia crop-grow- 
ing cost. He pays for the filler, for the labor of handling 
it, for the sacks it is shipped in, for extra tags, for freight 
on worthless material, for unnecessary hauling and dis- 
tributing. Good Plant-Food should take the place of this 
filler. FILLER GROWS NO CROP. AVAILABLE PLANT- 
FOOD GROWS THE CROP. 


Small amounts of filler have a proper place in fertilizer 
manufacture. By their use higher grade materiale can 
be used. More kinds of materials can be used. 


Two Southern Commissioners of Agriculture have 
ruled that if filler is used the fact must be printed on 
the sack. 


These rulings disturb fertilizer manufacturers. They 
don’t like to confess they use filler. They prefer to say 
“conditioner” rather thau “filler”. They know the farmer 
knows they use filler, put they fear to’ come out in the 
open and say so. They know a better standard grade 
“guano” can be made with good materials and some filler 
than by using low grade materials in order to avoid using 
filler. We believe the farmer is entitled to know the truth 
and that a manufacturer who frankly informs his trade is 
doing what he should do. 


The immediate effect of these rulings has been to in- 
crease (noticeably) the demand for dried peat, muck 
and untreated garbage tankage. These materials contain 
some nitrogen, but in a largely unavailable form. They 
have poor crop-growing power—Nitrogen is the most ex- 
pensive Plant-Food the farmer buys. The use of these 
low grade materials however avoids showing “filler” on 
the bag. 

Alabama has a law prohibiting the sale of complete 
fertilizers containing lese than a total of sixteen per cent 
available Plant-Food. This is a good law, and has given 
the Alabama farmer better fertilizers. It automatically 
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cuts out a lot of filler, but still leaves room for low grade 


materials. If the requirement were eighteen or twenty 
per cent it would, in our judgment, be better still, as 
these grades can be made and all good materials used in 
their manufacture. 


The State of Tennessee is putting a similar law into 


_ effect this year. 


For the farmer, the quickest and most practical way to 
eut out filler and low grade material is to use higher 
analysis goods. 

Experience has shown that a 9-3-3 is a good proportion 
of Plant-Food for growing cotton on most soils. When 
properly made it is a splendid “guano” and grows good 
crops. It is not a low analysis fertilizer. Let’s see how it 
works out when one goes to higher analysis goods of the 
same Plant-Food proportions as 9-3-3. 


One ton (2,000 pounds) of 12-4-4 contains as much 
Plant-Food as one and one-third tons or two thousand 
six hundred and sixty-six pounds of 9-3-3. 

One ton (2,000 pounds) of 15-5-5 contains as much 
Plant-Food as one and two-thirds tons or three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three pounds of 9-3-3. 

If one likes the old time 8-2-2 proportions, one ton 
(2,000 pounds) of 16-4-4 contains as much Plant-Food 
as two tons or 4,000 pounds of 8-2-2, and it doesn’t cost 
twice as much. 

These higher grades must be made of the best materials 
—there is no room for “nonsense”. 


They grow larger, better and lower cost crops than 


' the older types. They have, one might say, more horse- 


power—more pep. They get the crop away quicker; they 
arrive sooner and mature a big crop earlier. Early mar-- 
kets are generally good 

We make these and other higher analysis goods and urge 
our friends to use them. We also manufacture present day 
standards, such as 8-3-3 and 9-3-3. We supply our trade 
with what they want. These standard grades are made 
RIGHT, and from only best materials. If 
filler is needed, it will be used rather than resort to in- 
ferior low grade sources of Plant-Food in order to avoid 


using filler. 
Yours for bigger and better crops on fewer acres. 




















What Shall We Do in 19 


Dr. Andrew M. Soule Answers With Suggestions of Utmost Importance to Georgia Farmers 


By PAUL TABOR 
Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


HE suggestions for this month were 
given by Dr. Andrew M. Soule, presi- 
, dent of the Georgia State College of Ag- 
riculture. The writer felt that no better 
time could be found 
to give general sug- 
gestions for farm 
plans in 1928 than 
in a January issue 
and that no one in 
the state is better 
qualified to give 
these suggestions 
than Dr. Soule. The 
Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture 
has become. the clearing house of agrti- 
cultural information of Georgia Its 
president must keep in touch with the re- 
extension, and teaching develop- 
mehts of the institution, and through his 
extensive correspondence and personal 
contact with the farmers of the state he 
learns the immediate problems of the 
country people. Twenty years of service 
in Geotgia have made Dr. Soule so well 
known that he needs no introduction to 
any audience in the state. 


Re-forest Five Million Acres 


NE of the most startling statements 

in the interview with Dr. Soule was 
the advice to reforest 5,000,000 acres of 
the “poorest farming lands in the state. 
This would mean taking out of cultiva- 
tion slightly more than one third of the 
present acreage. This is one of the solu- 
tions that has been offered before by some 
of the agricultural leaders of the state 
but rejected by the farmers. The tendency 
in Georgia has been to continue cultivat- 
ing as much of our land as possible us- 
ing just enough fertilizer to keep yields 
about where they have been for 30 or 
more years. Some believe we can con- 
tinue to cultivate as much land and grad- 
ually improve all of it. Dr. Soule from 
his suggestion does not believe this plan 
is as wise as the abandonment of the 
poorest third for farming to let it grow 
up in trees. 

Several years ago this writer while in- 
vestigating the average yields in differ- 
ent Southern States over a period of 
years was struck by the comparison of 
Georgia and North Carolina. In 1890, 
Georgia was cultivating approximately 
13,000,000 acres of land, and was getting 
yields approximating those of today. At 
the same time North Carolina was culti- 
vating about 11,000,000 acres of land and 
getting yields almost the same as Geor- 
gia. In 1920, 30 years later, Georgia was 
* still cultivating about 13,000,000 acres and 
getting the same low yields, while North 
Carolina was cultivating only 8,000,000 
acres and getting yields 50 to 75 per cent 
higher than Georgia. Evidently the 
abandonment of more than a fourth of the 
cultivated land in North Carolina since 
1890 was highly beneficial. 


Grow Better Cotton 


R. Soule believes that we should not 
try to increase the acreage to cotton 
in 1928 but should intensify the culture 
of the crop, especially by the use of good 
seed of productive varieties having a 
. Staple 15-16 to an inch in length and in 
special cases 1% inches. There is con- 
siderable risk of rainy weather and much 
boll weevil damage in the summer of 
1928, and well fertilized cotton on rich 
land, properly cared for will stand a 
much better chance of making a good 
crop. The good lands will make a good 
yield of one-inch staple cotton while the 
poor lands ‘will probably favor the short 
cotton which\is not so popular with the 
mills. Plenty\of rain will insure proper 
gtowing conditions for the better staple 
cottons to turn, out well. 
Dr. Soule Woe tar that farmers clean 
off the terraces and edges of the fields 


\ 





PAUL TABOB 


and get as much plowing done as possi- 
ble on the cotton acreage during Janu- 
ary. 


Increase Farm Poultry Flocks 


a is a possibility of increasing 
poultry production, especially on thé 
farms, at least 20 per cent,” Dr. Soule 
said. During the last five years farmers 
of Georgia have been getting a fair price 
for their products due to marketing ef- 


/ 





DR. ANDREW M. SOULE 


forts of county agents, and other agen- 
cies working with them. The price of 
powltry has been somewhat lower during 
the last year, but with cheap home raised 
feed and a reasonable care of flocks there 
are possibilities of good profit from this 
line of endeavor. There seems to be a 
splendid opportunity for increasing tur- 
key raising in some parts of the state. 
With reasonable care these birds will 
thrive in all parts of the state and more 
than we will produce in Georgia will be 
used in the state. 


One-third More 
Pasture 
HERE is a 
need for at 
33 per cent 
more pastures in 
the state to take 
care of our present 
livestock and afford 
a needed e x pan- 
sion,” is a sugges- 
tion Dr. Soule of- 
fered for consid- 
eration during the 
next three months. 
With the knowledge 
gathered by the 
Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture 
available, it is now 
easy for practically 
any one in the state 
to make a satisfac- 
tory permanent 
pasture. This next 
season appears to 
be favorable for an 
increase. Carpet 
grass seed are 
cheaper than they 
have been for some 
time and the price 
of lespedeza seed 
is reasorrable. Im- 
ported Dallis grass 
seed are rather 
high in some quo- 
tations but the price 
of domestic seed is 


least 


to plant only the best 


reasonable. There is a possibility of using 
more kudzu on some of the heavy lands 
of the state. A bulletin giving information 
about this crop is to be issued by the Ex- 
tension Division of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture soon. 


As pastures are increased there will be 
a need for more hay. In the northern 
half of the state alfalfa is the finest crop 
that can be grown, according to Dr. 
Soule, and acreage to it should be in- 
creased considerably. Dairymen especially 
need this crop. 


There Is an Opportunity in Hogs 


VWnu= a slump is on is a good time 
for one to get in a business, Dr. 
Soule explained in a preface to the sug- 
gestion that hog-raising be increased in 
the state. With more hogs it will be nec- 
essary to grow more feed, which will be 
a good thing for the state as the finished 
hog is a much better producer of wealth 
than the feeder, which would be shipped 
to some other section for finishing. By 
increasing the number of hogs raised it 
will be easy to save on the average $25, 
$50, or $100 per year per family in home 
supplies. With the increasing demand for 
pork and the slaughtering of between 
thirty and forty million hogs per year in 
this country there is bound to be a good 
demand for pork. 


The five-acre corn contest is pointing 
the way to the economical production of 
more hog feed that will turn out first 
class animals. 

The writer has heard both sides of 
feeding corn and peanuts to hogs and be- 
lieves that for poor land making less 
than 40 bushels of corn per acre, peanuts 
with give much better gains per acre but 
on land making more than 40 bushels 
per acre the corn will give as good finan- 
cial returns as the peanuts. It is believed 
that if this point is taken into considera- 
tion much of the misunderstanding now 


existing about the value of corn and pea- 
nuts will be cleared up. 


Be Cautious With Tobacco 


R. Soule was in the tobacco belt of 

Georgia recently ‘and made first 
hand observations about this crop. His 
conclusions are that extreme care should 
be used about increasing the acreage of 
tobacco. He thinks a 10 per cent increase 
should be the maximum for acreage. By 
more intensive culture of the crop in 
growing out good plants and setting them 
early, by special care in the selection of 
the best tobacco land, by using the correct 
varieties for different soils and the fer- 
tilizer best adapted to soil and crop, the 


total production of tobacco in Georgia ~ 


can be materially increased without in- 
creasing the acreage. 

The intensifying of tobacco raising will 
be more likely to give a high-grade of 
tobacco. than simply increasing the acre- 
age, and high-grade tobacco is the kind 
most certain of bringing a satisfactory 
profit. Dr. Soule believes Georgia can 
produce a better quality of tobacco than 
either North or South Carolina. Full in- 
formation about tobacco growing can be 
secured from bulletins of the Georgia- 
State College of Agriculture and. the 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station. 


Other Major Lines 


MONG the other ‘major enterprises in 

the state, Dr. Soule believes dairying 
both in the production of whole milk and 
sour cream can be increased materially, 
probably 20 per cent. 

Peanut growing can be continued with 
the average acreage grown during the 
last five years. 

Soybeans for seed may be increased 
over last year. Cowpeas for seed should 
Ye about the same as 1927 in acreage, but 
harvested more cheaply. 

Potato production should not be de- 
creased as violently as it has been in past 
years after an overproduction. 

The cane. acreage can be continued 
about as average for last five years. 





PURE, HIGH GRADE SEED ARE THE SEED OF SUCCESS 
The Reed Creek Pure Seed Association furnished the seed for this exhibit in the Department of Vocational 


Schools at the Georgia State Exposition in Macon several weeks ago. 
time, when many porment are buying moc for their 1928 crops, with the hope that it will encourage many 
thereby of a better 


insure themselves 2 


We are printing the picture at this 


crop. ‘| 
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By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
it, Georgia State College of 
Agricultur: 








Codperative Marketing—The Will 
to Succeed 

“FT\ELL me something, Firor. What's 
wrong with codperative marketing? 

It seems to have gone to pot. These peo- 
ple who run codperatives ; don’t they know 
their stuff? Or, is 
the trouble with the 
farmers and their 
unwillingness to hang 
together? I have 
heard that big busi- 
ness has decided that 
coéperative market- 
ing shouldn’t get 
ahead. Is this true?” 

This is not’ ex- 
actly what an ac- 
quaintance said to me recently, but it ex- 
presses his thoughts as near as I am able 
to state them in a few words. He talked 
at considerable length. 

In the first place, codperative market- 
ing has not gone to pot. It has made a 
remarkable growth in the United States 
during the last 10 years, probably a too 
rapid growth. My observation has been 
that any business undertaking that grows 
quickly and rapidly is likely t6 run into 
difficulties due directly to too rapid ex- 
pansion. In the case of a cooperative 
that has gone forward with astounding 
speed, it needs to build up sound con- 
tacts with customers at one end and its 
membership at the other before pushing 
ahead again. 

As to the other points made by my 
friend, the following seems true. Some 
officials of codperatives know their stuff 
and others are lacking, just like other busi- 
ness officials who are all human beings. 
Farmers generally are willing and desir- 
ous of codperating and all statements to 
the contrary are the purest bunk. “Big 
business” is in favor of codperative mar- 
keting wherever and whenever results 
help business. In fact they seem to be 
stronger for farmers’ codperatives than 
some codperatives have been for “big 
business.” Those business estavlishments 
which have lost business because of 
competition from codperatives, cannot be 
expected to preach the cause of their 
competitors. 

From the writer’s viewpoint, the most 
important element determining success 
with codperatives is the will to succeed. 
The legal status of farmers’ codperatives 
has been established. Ways and means 
for organizing are available. The tech- 
nique of marketing can be learned. Facts 
relative to detailed operations can be had 
or gotten through the state and govern- 
ment agricultural agencies. Efficient man- 
agers and other employees can be found. 
On the part of managers, directors, and 
members, the cement that will bind to- 
gether the essential parts of codperative 
marketing agencies is the wil] to succeed. 


Sources of Information for Han- 
dling Cotton 


NARMERS and others who handle 
cotton very often ask us where they 
can obtain information on the subject. 





J. W. FIROB 


We are listing below several sources :— : 


Forecasts of condition and estimates, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Ginnings, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Grades and staples, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Local practices, your agricultural college> 
Daily prices (futures), cotton, exchanges. 
Daily prices (spots), Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Facilities for ‘transporting, railroads and 
steamship ,companies. 

Bonded ‘warehouses, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Financing, banks, Federal Reserve. 
_Codperative marketing, the codperatives, ag- 
ficultural colleges, and Division of Codpera- 
ve Marketing, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
re. 

Practical. and technical information about 
marketing in general, your agricultural col- 
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ATWATER KENT 


RADIO 
Always first on the farm 
—now more than ever 


NE person hears it in another’s 
home. That’s the way the 


reputation of Atwater Kent Radio 
has spread. So, on the farms and 


the towns as well as in the cities, 


it is far and away the leading make. 


The consistent, trouble-free per- 
formance of Atwater Kent Radio 
has caused more than a million 
families to buy it. This universal 
buying makes possible the econo- 
mies of careful mass production. 
Now these economies come back to 


you in the form of lower prices for 
1928. 


It’s the story of the automobile 
over again. Now you can have a 
good car without paying 'a fortune 
for it. Now you can have the radio 
that everybody wants—the radio 
others are compared with—reliable, 
durable, beautiful, Atwater Kent 
Radio—every model again im- 
proved—at a price that would seem 
incredible if you didn’t know the 
reason. 


ATWATER.-KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4769 Wissahickon Avenue 


» found 





in no 








the faithful reproduction of the 
entire range of musical tones. An 
extraordinary speaker. Hear it! $24 





other speaker, makes certain 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies West 


A. Atwater Kent, President 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gu of stations are broadcasting programs of 
special value to farm families. Any number of 
farmers have told us that a single weather forecast or 
market report actually saved them more money than 
they paid for their Atwater Kent set. You get not 
only up-to-the-minute information which can be 
turned into cash, but unlimited entertainment and 
amusement as well. Make sure of your share—with 
reliable Atwater Kent Radio—the kind that works 
and keeps on working—at the nearest Atwater Kent 
dealer’s— NOW. 


Ong Dial Receivers licensed under U, S. Patent 1,014,002 





Monet 35, a powerful One Dial, six- Mopzx 30, a powerful Ow Dial, six-tube Monet 33, a very powerful Ons six-tube Re- 
tube Receiver with shielded cabinet, Receiver.» The mahogany cabinet of un- ceiver with solid mahogany cabinet. Unusually ef- 
finished in two tones of brown crystal- obtrusive is the type that many fective where d is essential or inside 
line. Ideal for a small table, window sill people prefer, accessories, $65 antenna is necessary. ple antenna adjustment 
or bookshelf. Without accessories. $49 assures . Without ac- 

















lege and county agent. 
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Any or All of These Handy Devices Can Be Made Easily at Home 


By E. N. HOLMGREEN, 
Extension Poultryman Texas A. & M. College 


ERE is a formula for cutting down 

the labor in the poultry yard. Take 
a few boards, a little wire, a hammer, 
saw and nails, mix these ingredients with 
an idea and_a little time, and the result 
will be labor-saving devices such as 
Catching crates, proper mash hoppers, 
nests, etc. 


Few people are in the poultry business 





Fig. 1. 


for health alone, and therefore any equip- 
ment that lessens the labor of caring for 
the flock is generally very welcome. 

One of the greatest labor-saving de- 
vices that a poultry keeper can have and 
yet one that is the most seldom found, is 
a catching crate. 


Catching Crate 


NYONE who has tried to catch 500 
hens in a 20 x 60 chicken house with 
the old style hen hook or by cornering 
them somewhere, realizes that it is an all 
day job. This same flock can be caught 
and gone over one at a time either for 
culling or other purposes in about 2% 
hours with the aid of a catching crate. 
In addition to saving time, the catching 
crate method is easier on the flock. It 
excites them far less than moving them 
around the house trying to corner them. 
A poultryman with more than 50 hens 
should have a catching crate to save his 
time and temper and to encourage him to 
do such important jobs as culling and dip- 
ping for lice, jobs that are otherwise lia- 
ble to be neglected. It does not make a 
great deal of difference just what sort of 
crate is used. A good sized poultry ship- 
ping crate with an opening im one end: 
makes a good one. This is the type shown 
in Fig. 1. 

A better crate of course is one made 
especially for the purpose. A frame one 
foot high, eight feet long, and four feet 
wide with the sides, ends, and top covered 
with poultry wire, makes a good one. 
No bottom is necessary as the ground 
will serve. At one end an opening should 
be made to correspond to an opening in 
the poultry house. About 2% feet from 
one end a 1 x 12 board extending across 
the crate may be hung to further divide 
the crate so as to make it possible to 
reach any part of this small section. In 
this small section an opening should be 
made to take the chickens out. A wire 


can be attached to the board that hangs ~ | 


from the top. By means of this wire the 
board can ‘be drawn up flat against the 
top. 

The crate is set against’ a small open- 
ing on the side. of the poultry house, the 
house entered, a crate full of chickens 
driven into it, and the opening closed. 


bes Pe 
ul 


As many as 50 hens may be driven into 
the crate. The board is then let down to 


confine part of the chickens in the small 
section and then one can simply reach in 
and get them out as fast as desired. When 
all are out of the small section, flap the 





A HANDY CATCHING CRATE 


board back against the top, shoo a few 
more hens into the front end, drop the 
board, and repeat the performance. 

The crate is light and can be moved 
from house to house. It is a time saver 
and enables the poultryman to go through 
a large flock with little time and trouble. 


Watering System 


GOOD watering system has probably 
given poultrymen as‘much concern as 
any other one thing. Systems range from 





Fig. 2. “REEL” TYPE MASH HOPPER 


elaborate and costly to very cheap and 
simple ones. The perfect system has not 
yet been designed but many poultrymen 
find that a 16-quart heavy galvanized 
iron bucket set on the floor of the chicken 


house ‘is about as good as any. A good 
many others who use the same bucket, 
prefer to put it on a stand 18 inches to 
2 feet off the ground, making a hole in 
the center of a 3- x 3-foot stand so that 
the bucket will drop about three inches 
in the hole to prevent turning over. 
Either way is good. 


The bucket itself as a water receptacle 
can hardly be improved. It is easy to 


_ wash and disinfect and easy to carry. A 


sufficient number of buckets should be 
supplied so that no bird will have to wait 
for a drink. They may be set evenly 
spaced in a row, down the chicken house. 
It is little trouble to pick them up, take 
to the faucet, rinse out, refill and replace. 


Though many elaborate systems have 
been tried out, poultrymen are rapidly 
adopting this simple, cheap, easy way of 
furnishing water to the flock. 


Feed Hopper 


N A good many poultry farms, some- 
where in a storage shed will be 
found some of the large mash hoppers 
that hold several hundred pounds of feed. 
The poultryman certainly does not dis- 
card things of this kind that cost him 
good money unless for a good. reason. 
However, more and more poultrymen 
are adopting the use of the “reel” type 
mash feeder as shown in Fig. 2. While 
the old type mash hopper holding enough 
for a week is still used, a small “reel” 
type has many advantages over it. The 
“reel” type mash feeder is lighter, easier 
moved, and does not take up as much 
spage as the large mash hopper. It ad- 
mits more light around the feed and is 
therefore conducive to greater consump- 
tion ‘of feed. While the old style, large 
hopper held so much feed that the poul- 
tryman could not control the amount con- 
sumed, one can easily regulate this with 
the “reel” type. Feed was continually 
clogging in the old style and often feed 
became damp and spoiled, causing loss. 
Tt could not be cleaned often. 


The “reel” type can be cleaned each 
day, and it is an easy job as the reel or 
board at the top is merely lifted off, giv- 
ing a perfectly open trough. The reel 
revolves and therefore no bird can perch 
on it and soil the feed. The reel can be 
raised or lowered in accordance with the 


. size of the birds and the hens can eat 


from both sides easily. Where one foot 
of hopper space is allowed each four 
hens, and the troughs cleaned and filled 
each morning with fresh feed; good re- 
sults may be expected. 





GOING UP—THE BROODER HOUSE 
The house is being built by first year boys in vocational agriculture. 
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Oat Sprouter 


REEN feed is so essential to the 
best production that the oat sprouter 
is included in this article. Without en- 
tering into a discussion of the why's and 
wherefore’s let us say that green feed is 
so essential that it must be provided. The 
best way to furnish green feed is a sys- 
tém of rotated runs where the chickens 
may help themselves, but often dry 
weather causes a lapse in such pastures. 
It is here that the oat sprouter will pay 
for itself many times in preventing a let- 
down in production through a lack of 
green feed. 
Figure 3 illustrates a very simple, 
easily made sprouter which consists of a 
series of pans that slip into a frame as 





Fig. 3. AN OAT SPROUTER 


does a drawer. The size of the pans may 
be made to suit the flock but should be 
about two inches deep. The bottoms of 
the pans are sheet iron with holes punched 
in them, thereby permitting: water drain- 
age. Each chicken should get about one 
square inch of sprouted oats per day. 
Poultrymen shouh, supply sufficient pans 
to keep a regular supply. 

The beauty of having an oat sprouter 
is that one is much more likely to furnish 
green feed when the pasture is dry than 
is otherwise the case, Without the sprouter 
most people try to get by without green 
feed and then wonder about the cause 
of their low production. 

There are several other pieces of equip- 
ment that could be made during rainy 
weather and in spare time, but space will 
not permit a description of them. It is 
a good idea, however, to keep a reserve 
supply of some of the pieces most often 
used, such as mash hoppers; watering de- 
vices, shipping crates, etc, or* as one 
farmer puts it, “keep jump on the equip- 
ment and not let the equipment get the 
jump on you.” 


| MAKE 1928 FIRELESS | 
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NE fine thing Georgia can do for 


her agriculture, says Andrew M. ae 


Soule, president Georgia State\ College of 
Agriculture, is to keep the fires out of 
the forest area, especially the new areas 


that are now growing up in smal} trees ~ | 


or will be growing up in the next few 
years. “This can be started this new year ~~ 
by keeping a close guard duritg the win- ~~ 
ter and spring months. nae;' gor§ be- = 
lieves we are scarcely getting 50 per cent — 


of the possible value out of the timber — 
lands in the state. The one thing that ~ 


will do most toward making our forest 7 
areas 100 per cent efficient is to protect ~ 
them against fire, especially in the south- — 
ern part of the state. a 
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sicalled a “carrier.” These “carriers” are 


J posed to live long after they leave the 

















EDWARDS Roors 


LAST LONGER LOOK BETTER 


“i SAVE YOU 
wee \ 


q ery detail. Styles and types for 
every yurpose. Easy and economical 
Lifetime satisfaction. 
world’s manulacturers of sheet 





Estimates 24-174 Butier St., Cincinnatt, 0. 
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““Debunkifig” 


HE other morning, after the earth 

was covered by snow the night be- 
fore, I overheard the following conversa- 
tion :— 


“This is a_ fine 
healthy morning.” 

Second Citizen: 
“Yes, it certainly is. 
This snow will stop 
a lot of sickness, be- 
cause it will kill off 
sO many germs.” 

These citizens were 
above the average in 
intelligence, but they 
were hanging on to the old idea that a 
fall of snow is healthful because it is 
a great germ killer. There has been a 
lot of “debunking” of late, in regard to 
history, or what the public has been ac- 
cepting as history. A great many of our 
present day ideas about causes and trans- 
mission of diseases, must also be “de- 
Sunked.” 


We get germs of such diseases as scar- 
let fever, whooping cough, measles, and 
mumps by direct contact with a person 
who has these diseases, or by contact with 
a person who is not sick, but is what is 
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ease that are coughed or sneezed out and 
taken up by people who are susceptible. 
Even germs of typhoid fever are not sup- 


human body, but can be carried many 
miles by food or drink. F 

The most prolific mode of transmission 
of contagious disease is direct from per- 
son to person. After germs leave a per- 
son who has a contagious disease, they 
must immediately find a dwelling place 
in another person, or the chances are they 
will die of exposure to sunlight and air. 
Sunlight is a deadly enemy to germs. 


Speaking of snow as a killer of germs: 
I imagine a disease germ could do fairly 
well under a blanket of snow for a while, 
at least. The germ would finally die, not 
because of the snow, for it would live 
longer under the snow than if exposed to 
direct sunlight, but because it. had noth- 
ing to live on. 


Germs are delicate. They must have 
proper conditions under which to multi- 
ply. The best place for germs to multi- 
ply. and do well is in the human body. 
You can grow them artificially, but the 
easiest place to grow them is in the human 


Do not depend on frost or snow to 
keep you well, for you will be sadly dis- 
appointed. 
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average reported by 
seven growers of Oats 


ATS, on rich or 
of Arcadian Sulp 


will convince you. 


soil, are benefited by the use 
e of Ammonia. The chart below 

















Bushels Oats per acre 
Without With Increase 
Sulphate of Sulphate of in 
Grower A i A ia yield 
Dist. A. & M. School 
Madison, Ga. 25.0 46.0 210 
. O. LaGrove 
ackson, 8. C. 48.0 96.0 48.0 
nd ego 
Ga. 30.0 82.0 52.0 
N. B. 
Makootie N. Cc 16.3 51.9 35.6 
C. H. Reville : 
Opher, N.C. 15.0 53.0 38.0 
The L. M. Cason 
Warrenton, Ga. 10.0 WO 20.0 
priculiar pony Wan a Ge. ~ 21.0 45.0 24.0 
y al ; arrenton, Ga. 4 
Depe Average seven tests 23.6 57.7 41 
New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Here’s an average of 158% gain for seven repre- 

edina, O. sentative growers—due to Arcadian Sulphate of 

Montgomery, Ala. Ammonia. Apply Arcadian to your own oats at 
Memphis, Tenn. the rate lof 100 Ibs. per acre. It pays! Mail the 
Shreveport, La. coupon—today—or see your fertilizer dealer. 


Ral NC ARCADIAN 


Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 


In Canada 
Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 





(Write names of crops on line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 






































“I'm goin’ to have our ’phone took off 


an’ ain't ever yet heard any gossip I 


“A homely husband may quarrel some, 
but he ain't likely to pout an’ act the 
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Are you tired of “hard times’ and ‘poor pay’? Step 
own 


not needed. We 


Send the 
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Nitrates 
are Cheaper / 


know why? 

The ever-increasing production and sale of SYNTHETIC 
NITROGEN FERTILIZERS (made by the world’s largest 
nitrogen producers) has reduced the cost of nitrates to the 
farmer. 

At the same time this has brought to the Southern farmer 
a soil-improving and quicker-acting top dresser in 


| CALCIUM @ONITRATE 


tiag goa of Lime) 
15% Nitrogen 18.2% Ammonia 
28% Lime (56% Ii limestone equivalent) 


Do you 





CALCIUM NITRATE BASF carries instantly available 
nitrogen combined with lime—an ideal combination. Its 
nitrogen is quick-acting under all weather conditions. The 
lime reduces harmful soil acidity, and makes the soil loose and 
friable, to retain the moisture. 

Increase your yields of winter grain as well as of cotton and 
corn and improve your soil by the use of CALCIUM NI- 
TRATE BASF—the best and most economical nitrate fertili- 
zer. For sale-by dealers everywhere, Write for booklets Nos. 
‘i@ and 26 on the use of Calcium Nitrate for winter grain and 
for cotton, 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
~ Adanes, Gn, COLPOTAtiON yew york, NX 


INCREASE YOI NITROGEN 








Save Time With a Want Ad. 


WANT ADS in The Progressive Farmer do the work buying and 
selling at the lowest cost. They are able to bring CUSTOMERS in less 
time than you can a buyers through other ways. 


a Want Ad in this big farm will save 
LA for you. We have hund of letters in 
advertisers that will prove this to anyone 


In addition to sav 

MONEY and make ON 

our files —- classifi 
about e's results. 

The Progressive Farmer covers the South, reaches 475. h divided 

imto four editions. What states do you wish to cover? Write us about 

your advertising—we shall be glad to you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ann FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas Raleigh, N. C. 





Memphis, Tenn. 











First on your 
garden list 
this year 


Bro you order your seeds, send for the Planet 
Jr. catalog and garden booklet. You'll be amazed 
at how much more work you can do, how much better. 
work, how much more ground you can cover with a 
Planet Jr. Seeder and Wheel Hoe to help. 
Planet Jr. Seeders open the furrow, distribute the seed evenly 
m3 the right depth, cover and roll them. Planet Jr. Wheel Hoes 
low, furrow, weed and cultivate. No matter how small or 
arge your garden, it will pay you to have a Planet Jr. 
Ask your sae for the free new Planet Jr. 
catalog and garden booklet. Or write us. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 46-A, 5th & Glenwood Ave., 
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bas Fai air Wchance’ 
An Unusual Incident of the Closing Days of the Civil War 
By CLAUDIA WADDELL ROBERTS 


HE sign was still hanging there 

where the young lawyer had placed it 
a few years before. “Alan Fleming 
Moore; Attorney at Law,” 'is the way it 
read. Now that Alan was dead, it was a 
mockery to leave him thus proclaimed 
among the  living—everybody said so. 
For three months they had begged Isabel 
to take the sign down, but she would not. 


She would not because she believed 
that Alan was still alive. It argued noth- 
ing to her that Lige, his body-servant, 
had seen him shot down in the very front 
of a desperate charge, but it meant much 
that he could not find the body after the 
fight was over. Of course he had simply 
been thrown out with the dead and af- 
terwards buried with them—such cases 
were common. They told her this and 
when they failed to persuade her, they 
predicted that she could not stand the 
continued strain; that, sooner or later, 
it would kill her. 

This, I trust, is a sufficient introduc- 
tion. Now let us get on with the story 
itself. 


HE usually quiet little town of Craw- 

ford was throbbing with excitement. 
Warning had come through scouts of 
Waddell’s battalion that Wilson’s Raid 
was headed for Columbus, Georgia; that 
it had already passed Tuskegee and was 
now approaching Crawford, Alabama, at 
that time the county seat of Russell, 
which was on the direct route. 


It was not yet day when a young 
woman came with nervous haste down 
the main street of the village. Stopping 
at the extreme end, she gazed anxiously 
down the long dirt road that ran almost 
in a straight line to Tuskegee. Her small 
figure was draped from head to foot in 
black. Her attitude was rigid, her hands 
clinched, indicating a high degree of 
mental tension and suffering; but the up- 
lifted head, the steady gaze, the forward 
poise of the body bespoke the continued 
possession of the strength and courage 
to meet the next issue of the war then 
raging: Standing thus in her dark robes 
amid the shadows of dawn as yet un- 
broken by a single ray of light, she pre- 
sented a typical picture of the Southern 
woman of the sixties. 

As early as it was, the woman did not 
watch alone. The whole town was awake 
and agitating the question as how best to 
meet the trials of this day. In the county 
jail, Mrs. Keeling, the only prisoner, trod 
her cell with a firm, rapid stride. Her 
hands, like the other woman’s, were 
clinched, but it was from the strong ex- 
citement of possible relief. Her eyes 
shone, her face was alight, and ever and 
anon she whispered in low, exultant tones, 
“At last! At last! Only wait and I'll 
show them! Only wait!” 


The waiting was short. In another 
‘moment day broke—day, heralded by a 
burst of martial music. The sun steal- 
ing through the foliage of the trees threw 
a soft, amber light upon the way, and the 
woman keeping watch at the head of the 
street saw the Yankee army coming 
down the long road through a vista of 
pines. The infantry, the cavalry, the ar- 
tillery—a great mass of restless blue like 
the waves of the sea, ever surging, never 
ceasing. It was a great and gorgeous 
pageant. As the sun with increasing 
light touched the glittering accoutre- 
ments and bands of music filled the air, 
it seemed to her that the end had come, 
that the cause was lost. 


In that crucial moment no thought was 
given to self, nor even’ to the loved ones 


‘on the field of battle who might that day 


‘be killed. Every thought, every throb of 
anguish was for her country, the Land_of 
the South, crushed and ese ee ane by 
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ble impulse, she sprang forward to op- 
pose the advancing invaders. But a hand 
Stopped her, and a boy’s voice: carried 
both a plea and a command, “Isabel; Isa- 
bel, you don’t know what you are doing! 
Come home—come home to mother.” 

The touch -of the hand, the note of 
sympathy in her young brother’s voice, 
was more than she. could bear. She buried 
her face in her hands and wept. The 
boy gave her little time to indulge her 
grief. Almost roughly, in his anxiety 
for her safety, he wheeled her about and 
they beat a hurried retreat. 


pee the jail Isabel saw the flut- 
ter of a handkerchief from the bars 
of a familiar cell and understood: It was 
the signal Mrs. Keeling would use to at- 
tract attention and get help from the 
enemy. Instantly, Isabel’s mood -changed. 
What did the destruction of everything— 
country, home, kindred, friends—matter 
if, she lost Alan, her husband! Leaving 
her brother, in spite. of his..fierce pro- 
tests, she darted across the street, en- 
tered the jail and was locked in with 
Mrs. Keeling. 


It was not the first time this had oc- 
curred. As their eyes met, the memory 
of past meetings rushed upon them, and’ 
instantly the prisoner’s mood changed, too. 
The wild, exultant look was replaced by 
an expression that softened and beauti- 
fied her whole countenance. Advancing 
with outstretched hands, she cried: 


“Whatever lies in my power I will do 
for you. Tell me what it is that you 
want?” 

The early rays of sunrise, stealing 
through the iron bars, caught her at her 
best. What a pretty woman she was! 
This was the first impression she always 
gave. A closer look discovered the signs 
of distress and mental anguish. Mrs. 
Keeling looked as if she had been through 
hell. The pallor of her face, the peculiar 
brightness of her dark eyes, her long, 
thin fingers with their flash of diamonds, 
her black dress heavy with crepe, never 
failed to arrest attention and arouse 
curiosity. 

Her story was’a strange one and she a 
puzzle to all who knew her, especially to 
those who had known her before the 
death of her husband. Major Keeling, a 
brave Confederate officer, had been killed 
at the battle of Seven Pines, and from 
that day Mrs. Keeling, his widow, had 
been a changed woman. She left the life 
for which she was so well fitted by birth, 
education, travel. She turned her back 
on the friends she had made through long 
association and a charming personality. 
She became embittered against the cause 
for which her husband had given his life 
and used all her gifts in enticing Negroes 
from their masters and smuggling” them 
to the enemy. This was witnessed with 
shocked surprise and. dealt with by the 
hand of the law. She had been imprisoned 
at Tuskegee and transferred to the jail 
at Crawford to save her from mob vio- 
lence. 

“Whatever lies in my. power,” Mrs. 
Keeling had cried, “I will do for you.” 

Isabel “bent eagerly forward, and all 
the agony of her heart went out in the 
passionate reply, “My husband! My 
husband !” $ 


Mrs. Keeling turned quickly and went 
back ‘to the window. Across the way she 
saw the courthouse, the courthouse 
square, and, farther on, the lawyers’ of- 
fices. 

In the year before the war, a young. 
man had hung ‘his shingle out from one 
of these last unprétentious buildings. He 
was noted for-his big heart, his big brain 
and for the singular “luck” he had in win- 
ning cases. This man was Isabel's ‘hus- 

{Continued on page 24) 
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THAT’S my dish, every time. I may 
be biased, but I don’t know anything 
that bangs the old smoke-spot right on 


the nose like a pipe. And, of. course, - 


when I say “pipe,” I mean a pipe 
packed to the ceiling with P.A. In 
fact, I can’t think of a pipe in any 
other way. To me, “pipe” means 
“P.A.” and “P. A.” means “‘pipe.” 
Every now and then, I hear a man 
say: “Wish I could smoke a pipe. You 
fellows seem to get such a lot of fun 


PRINGE ALBE 


P, A. and a 


ae 


pipe 3. MOP 


’ you're talking! 


out of it.” Then I open up with my 
little monologue. I tell him that he can 
smoke a pipe—and enjoy it—with 
P.A. for packing. I tell him to try it. 
He does. He sticks! 

You see, Prince Albert doesn’t bite 
the tongue or parch the throat. Right 
off the bat, this makes a hit with a 
fellow who has been pipe-shy. No 
matter how often he loads up and 
lights up, P.A. burns long and cool 
and sweet. And its fragrance is a 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1927, Rd: Reynolds Tehenee 


genuine treat. Some tobacco, Men! 
If you don’t know the joys of a pipe, 

I urge you to get one this very day. 
Then get a tidy red tin of Prince Albert. 
Put the two together and mix with a 
match. That’s my prescription for the 
most glorious smoke you have ever 
known. You bet you will like a pipe 
.. with P.A. You’re bound to, Man! 


P. A. is sold everywhere 
in tidy red tins, pound 
and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with 
sponge - moistener top. 
And always with every 
bit of bite and parch re- 











Back and forth a dozen times a day she trudges to the well. Tons 
and tons of water are carried every year by her tired arms. 





Her strength and her vitality are severely taxed, yet she 
has accepted her sentence of hard labor without complaint. 


That’s an every-day picture on many farms 
today. Women are wasting time, wasting 
strength, carrying water many steps—gallons 
and gallons of it for washing, bathing, cook- 
ing. Kitchen sinks, bathtubs, lavatories, 
modern plumbing, water systems ought to 
have a place in the expansion program of 
every farm. 


This is a challenge to you farm husbands and 
fathers—you men 


Modern water systems and modern plumb- 
ing bring sanitation, cleanliness, convenience 
and save time and labor for the whole family. 
More than that, they bring increased happi- 
ness and satisfaction. 


But get good plumbing fixtures and equip- 
ment. Install a dependable water system. 
Make your selections from the advertising 
columns of this paper. Then you know 

that you’re safe. 





who have tractors, 
labor-saving farm 
machinery, riding 
plows and cultiva- 
tors, milking ma- 
chines, tools to take 
the hard work and 
drudgery out of 
your daily routine. 
It’s an: appeal to 
you farm wives and 
mothers to assert 
your rights and get 
what’s coming to 
you in the home. 








Choose those man- 
ufacturers who 
have built into 
their products a 
reputation for hon- 
est goods that 
can be depended 
upon to give years 
of faithful service. 
Only those man- 
ufacturers are 
found in our adver- 
tising columns 
becauseeachadver- 
tiser is guaranteed. 








Remember—You Are Always -Safe with Our Advertisers 
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who built the great broadcasting stations 


RCA HOUR 
Every Saturday Night 


Through the following stations associated 
with the National Broadcasting Company 


HEN you buy an RCA Radiola you 
get a receiving set designed by the 
same engineers who built the great broad- 


casting stations. Eee = ere 


New YORK... 200 es eee WJZ 

pron oe pe. Op Dg eer WEEI 

That is one reason why Radiolas give such Woncartst vette ene Ww AG 
satisfactory reproduction of the broadcast Baton ee WBAL 
ROCHESTER .. 0... eee: WHAM 

pecgens. CINGINNATE “6. see ee” viw 
WE Sn ps oh dee WIJR 

In their design and construction is em- | a LONG Beene 

. ° j ICAGO.. ws wc wt eee eee 

bodied all that the world knows aio. | Be a weed 
—the results of the continuous research | BuMome 0000000000. WHO 
f f : RCA ope RAT. bs ee then wo 
or a great corp sO engineers at : 4 Louisviis SP eM A WHAS 
Westinghouse and General Electric. SE cee tee WMC 
ATLANTA. .....5.; WSB 


The rapid progress that has been made_ | 8 10.9 p. m. Pacific Time 
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in the past few years in the perfection | Los Annus sae asi 
Ge | PORTLAND, Org.......... 
of apparatus for transmission from the | seme... 0.00. KFOA-KOMO 
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broadcasting stations has been paralleled 
by equal improvement in the design of 
receivers and loudspeakers. 


RCA Radiolas—product ,of the world’s 
greatest electrical laboratories—have been 
the leaders in this advance. 





RCA RADIOLA 16—The new storage-battery Radiola. 
6-tube, tuned-radio frequency with power amplifier 
Radiotron in last stage. Single dial control. 
With Radiotrons . . 
° o e 
If your home has electric service (60 cycle 110 v. A.C.) 
the new Radiola 17 is the ideal receiver to use. It operates 
from the electric outlet without batteries. 
Complete with Radiotrons 


$82.75 


$157.50 
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RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


RCA-Radiola 





NEW YORK + CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 





MADE + BY + THE: MAKERS * OF - THE : RADIOTRON 
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On U) Sat if Solid Wear 


built into every US, 
*U, 8.” Buus Rrnnow bois oe Blue Ribbon boot 


Bites skp bake and overshoe 


black—knee to hip lengths. 


HESE new “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes are built to give the longest wear 
a boot or overshoe can give. 


They’re made with a thick, oversize sole—tough 
as an automobile tire. In the uppers is put rub- 
ber live as an elastic band—so that constant 
bending and wrinkling won’t crack or break it. 
The reinforcements are the strongest ever used 
in boot construction. They give you all the rug- 
ged strength you need. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbons will give you a new idea of 
how much wear can be built into a boot or over- 
shoe. They’ll stand the wear and tear.. You can 
depend on them every time. And they’ve got all 
the flexibility and comfort you could ask for. 
Try a pair and prove it! 

United States Rubber Company 
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FIVE TIMES ITS LENGTH! That's 
how much you can stretch a strip 
of rubber cut from any “U. S. 
Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe. It re- 
sists cracking or breaking—stays flex- 
ible and waterproof. 


The “U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber surface washes 
clean like a boot. Made in 
red or blackh—4 or 5 buckles. 


Blue 


Blue Ribbon ~~ 


BOOTS - WALRUS - ARCTICS - RUBBERS 
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~grown from 
Selected Stocks 
rae New crop, tested seeds 
sure to produce. Noted 


for 58 years to satisfied 
customers. Prices rea- 
sonable. Extra packages 
free with every order. 


Large catalog with 700 pictures 
of vegetables and flowers. Send 


?C yours and neighbors addresses 
today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
Dept.N¢ 51 Rockford, Illinois 








This Catalog |, 


FREE 


Tells about the 
best varieties of 
fruits, shade one 


score of i ustrations in nat color, 
and many other pictures of fruits 
and flowers. A ig Ot be mailed 
to you on request. Write today. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
2908 ©The South's Largest Nurserice 


Incubators 


1928 Champion Belle City 














wood 
crack it. New triple-walled doors which nt ota fit. 


rte a tank, yee psi de a 


sizes, Ho Water and Elec- 
cric heated, as low as $12.95. pape Oil, Coal 
and Electric heated Brooders, 80 000 chick sizes 
—as low as $6.95. Belcite built {Chicken Houses, 
500 to 5000 capacity at half the cost to build. You 
cannot afford to continue in old ways. Hatchevery 
fertileegg. Write me today. J. V. Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101 Racine, Wis. 
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Nashville Acs Auto College, Dept. 33Nashville, Tons 
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in business retailing pte tlh ong 

a Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 

flavors, spices, eo ay toilet -prepara- 

tions, veterinary and poultry products, 

ete. Over 150 different dajly necessi- 

selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAYI. 
oe a a ee ee ee 


a W.T.RAWLEIGH CO, Brieit.52:. 9 

4 Please toll me hew | oan make more money a. 
Name. 

: Address. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


Others First 


HEN General William Booth de- 

sired to send a méssage to all of his 
friends on the earth, and had to do it in 
one word, he used the word “others.” 


It is a charming 
word, but it is a hard 
word to practice in 
daily life. 

Weare bidden, “To 
esteem others more 
highly than our- 
selves,” and “To love 
our neighbors as our- 
selves.” It reads well, 
but it has been done 
by only One, and He 
was hung upon a cross for it. 


I heard once, of a group of women who 
selected as a name, for their society, 
“Others First,” but they got into such a 
row over who.should be their first presi- 
dent, that they disbanded, and never met 
again. 

Now and then, in dramatic moments 
of “great danger, men and women forget 
themselves, and often lose their lives for 
others. Every war has its stories of 
such heroisms. In the common paths of 
every day life it is not so easy to do. 

We belittle the opinions and convictions 
of others. Thought is the highest ex- 
pression of life that we know about. 
Hence, each one is tempted to magnify 
his own thought§, and make light of the 
ideas of other men. 

That has split up the world into hostile 
camps. The church leaders in past times 
divided up the church into little groups, 
often hostile to each other, because they 
had not learned to think of others first. 
We, their descendants, often recommit 
their folly, because we refuse to accept 
the ideas of others, and weigh them. 

Nature compels us to use the words, 
“T, my, mine.” A baby cannot pass around 
its bottle. As we grow in Christian char- 
acter, we must enlarge those words into 
“We, ours, and thine.” 

The word “Mine,” turned Eden into a 
shame, the word “Thine,” made Gethse- 
mane into a glory. 

I talked today with a young woman 
who is working in a social settlement in 
the city of Chicago, teaching the children 
of poor immigrants how to sew and make 
their own clothes. She said, “I get the 
greatest kick out of it of anything I have 
ever done—in helping someone who can’t 
help back.” 

Every true father and mother who 
reads this will know that it is “more 
blessed to give than to receive,” to lift 
and help others first. 


| MENTION THE PROGRESSIVE | 
| FARMER WHEN YOU BUY 


7 IS always well to mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write for 
catalogs or price lists from an advertiser 
but the most important time is when you 
place your order. That is the time when 
our paper must be mentioned if you are to 
get the protection of our advertising 
guarantee. Just say, “J saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive Farmer,” or 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 

Sometimes a reader writes for an ad- 
vertiser’s catalog and then forgets to men- 
tion our paper when he orders goods 
from the catalog, when as a matter of 
fact it is much more important to men- 
tion our paper then than when requesting 
the catalog. 

You are protected and insured by our 
advertising guarantee if you mention The 
Progressive Farmer at the time you place 
your. order with any Progressive Farmer 
advertiser: And please do this at that 
time even though you may have men- 





J. W. HOLLAND 








Che Finest Flavored, 
Juiciest, Sweetest Meat 
b Weltie chic we Meee 


CURED AT ee i 


TH 


FIGARO SALT 


pale SUGAR- CURING AND SMOKE -FLAVORING MEAT 





No Smokehouse 


Ever Gave You Such Perfect 


Ham and Bacon 


You can forget you ever had 
a smokehouse. There is a new 
way...an amazingly simple and 
easy way to avoid tedious days 
of smokehouse smoking. All 
of the labor, time and wasted meat 
squandered on the old method of 


_ meat-curing can be saved. 


Cure your meat with Figaro Salt... 
a meat salt impregnated with con- 
centrated wood-smoke flavors and 
then blended with a wonderfully 
proportioned sugar-curing formula. 
You use it just as you have always 
used ordinary meat salt. When cur- 
ing is completed the meat is ready 
to be cooked for the table. 


You have less work to do. You have 
more meat to eat... for none of the 
precious fats and juices are lost. 
Every pound is perfect in color, 
rich with juiciness, deliciously sugar- 
cured and smoke-flavored. 


Why don’t you try this amazing new 
method? The meat you save will 
more than pay you. Ask your dealer 
for Figaro Salt... in the ten-pound 
yellow-labeled cans. Each can will 
cure one hundred pounds of the 
very finest meat that ever came to 
your table. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


—No Spoilage 


flavoring salt 
saves work, Doing 


saves spoilage. 


USE IT JUST AS YOU US# 
ORDINARY MEAT SALT 


No Hard Work 
—No Shrinkage 


Applying the smoke- 
and sug- 
ar-cure at one time 


it 


without smokehouse 
heat saves shrinkage. 
The penetrating salt 

soon after the 
meatis killed and cool- 
ed carries all the cur- 
ing agents and smoke 
flavors evenly and 
thoroughly through 
the meat... and that 


Mail the Coupon for Interest- 
ing and InStrudtive FREE Book 


MORTON SALT CO., Chicago, Lil. 


—— send me your book “The Most 


maxing Development i in the History of 
nog Curing.” 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR) 


ONDAY, January 16—A box of 
quicklime placed in a damp cupboard 
‘will absorb moisture and help keep your 
dried fruits from molding. 

Tuesday, January 
17.—Doing the fami- 
ly laundry isn’t half 
so bad since they 
gave you that new 
power washing ma- 
chine for Christmas, 
is it? 

Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 18—Winter ev- 
enings give fine op- 
portunities for mak- 
ing rugs. We will send you directions 
for making hooked and rag rugs if you 
care to send a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope with your request. 

Thursday, January 19.—Look over your 
sheets, pillow slips, towels, and table 
linen now that you may take advantage 
of the February white sales and replace 
worn articles. 

Friday, January 20.—A\ custom that 
has been lost in many homes is that of 
reading aloud in the evenings. Why don’t 
you suggest that your family take turns 
reading every night after supper? Fif- 
teen minutes reading some one of the new 
books you got for Christmas under 
Mother’s new reading lamp will give you 
incentive for the workaday duties of life. 

Saturday, January 21—Good manners 
are to be envied, desired and acquired by 
everyone. One should never use a tooth- 
pick outside one’s own room. It should 
be regarded as is the tooth brush and 
dentifrice—a private article of cleanli- 
ness. 

Sunday, January 22.— 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 


WHAT GOD HAS PLANTED 

The wind that blows can never kill 

The tree God plants; 
It bloweth east; it bloweth west; 
The tender leaves have little rest, 
But any wind that blows is best. 

The tree God plants 
Strikes deeper root, grows higher still, 
Spreads wider boughs, for God’s lca 

Meets all its wants. 

—Lillie EB. Barr. 


DECEMBER PRIZE WINNING | 
LETTERS 











My Favorite Dinner 
Y FAVORITE dinner can all be 
placed on the table at one time, can 
be served in a minimum number of dishes, 
and yet be good to look at and wholesome 
also. 

The menu is: Irish stew, bread and 
butter, salad of stuffed pears on lettuce, 
mayonnaise dressing, pickles, crackers, 
hot cocoa (or iced tea in summer). 

This pet meal of mine is built around 
good old-fashioned [Irish stew, but is 
served in an easy new-fashioned style. 

To make the stew, I use a cheap cut 
of beef. This és cut into about 1%4-inch 
cubes. With it are combined medium- 
sized potatoes, young turnip roots, mild 
onions, and carrots—all prepared for cook- 
ing and dropped in whole. Water is 
added, the pot lid put on and this mixture 
is cooked together very slowly. It is well 
seasoned with salt and pepper. 

Irish stew makes an attractive “all-on- 
one-plate-meal.” I arrange it on a hot 
platter thus: rith brown meat heaped -in 
the center and ‘encircled by the white 
rings of onions, \potatoes, and turnips. 
The potatoes and, turnips are served 
whole. Outside of \this, the carrots are 


' laid to slightly overlap, making a nar- 
_ tower circle of yellow. 


With the meat and this array of vege- 
tables, the addition of bread and butter, 
relishes, a simple salad and a drink, hot 
or cold according to the weather, makes 
a well balanced meal. 

The pear and lettuce salad fits in nicely 
here, furnishing a combination of some- 
thing fresh and green, along with some- 
thing sweet at the same time. It is placed 
on the table with the rest of the meal. In 
making each individual portion of salad I 
use the two halves of a firm, canned pear. 
In the hollow made by the removal of the 
core, I place chopped nuts and raisins and 
fasten the pear halves back together with 
a toothpick. It is then laid in a nest of 
lettuce leaves and the upper side of the 
pear is faintly tinted with a touch of red 
fruit coloring. A clove stuck in the 
flower-end and a little spray of dark 
green leaves laid at the stem-end give a 
semblance of a freshly picked fruit. 
Mayonnaise dressing is served with the 
salad. 

This dinner is appetizing and nourish- 
ing. Its sensible method of serving elim- 
inates extra dishes to be washed. Best 
of all it allows the housekeeper to sit 
right down to the table and eat happily 
through a whole meal without having to 


Number 2 reed is used for the baskets 
and trays. One pound will make four 
or five trays and costs about 80 cents. 

After the trays are made they are shel- 
lacked. One end of shellac will varnish a 
dozen trays. Sometimes designs cut from 
wall paper are used on the trays. These 
are cut and pasted on after shellacking is 
done, then a second coat of shellac is ap- 
plied. 

Small vases are sold for about 75 cents. 
Box ends are used for the bottoms of 
these. A pound of reed will make a 
dozen small vases. 

If you are interested in making pine 
needle baskets, send us a self-addressed 
stamped envelope and we shall be glad 
to send you directions free. 


HOW WE SOLVED THE HOT 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROBLEM . | 


AST year the Woman's Club of 

Roper, N. C., decided to put on a 

hot lunch in the school. What it did was 

very simple, but it was an unusually fine 

bit of neighborhood coéperation, so I 
should like to tell about it. 

The club women had nothing to begin 
\ 











THEY MAKE MONEY FROM REED BASKETS, TRAYS, ETC. 


Elsewhere in the Woman's Department you will find the story of what the women in Ouachita 
Parish, La., are doing with these products of their handicraft. 


hop up and down to wait on ‘anybody 
else. 

Just for good measure, I'll tell you of 
another “all-on-one-plate-meal.” For this, 
I put mashed potatoes in a mound in the 
center of the platter and surround it with 
green peas. Next, I lay alternately strips 
of crisply fried bacon and squares of hot, 
buttered toast, so placed as to partly 
cover the potato and the peas. Around 
the outside of the peas I pour a circle 
of tomato sauce. This combination dish 
served with a salad and a dessert will 
make another of those appetizing, easily 
managed meals. KATE GOODMAN. 

Dallas County, Ala. 


| MAKING MONEY FROM REED | 
| BASKETS, TRAYS, VASES 
LL women are interested in making a 


A dollar, and, for that reason, I want 
to tell you what the women in Ouachita 
Parish, Louisiana are doing. 

In Ouachita Parish in two months the 
home demonstration club members (adult 
and junior) have cleared $256 selling bas- 
kets, trays, and vases. 

For the tray bottoms they buy three- 
ply veneer from a local lumber company 
—just scraps large enough for trays. 











with but the will to do. The first prob- 
lem was equipment. The members of the 
School Board were invited to attend a 
club meeting when the subject was under 
discussion and they agreed to give a four 
burner oil stove. The home demonstra- 
tion agent; was also invited and she very 
willingly helped a committee select the 
other articles needed to serve soup or 
cocoa. Two 16-quart kettles, five dozen 
heavy white mugs, five dozen tin spoons, 
two dishpans, a butcher knife, two paring 
knives, a can opener, a large kitchen 
spoon, a mixing bow] and two ladles were 
required. 


These utensils were assembled in a 
show window lent by a merchant, with 
a poster announcing a kitchen shower for 
the lunch room. The articles displaved 
were suggested as gifts. The shower was 
held in the auditorium of the school build- 
ing. Since the crowd was too large to 
entertain in the usual way, a program 
was given by the high school students, 
and cocoa and wafers served by the club 
members for refreshments. Nearly ev- 
erything needed was obtained in this way. 


One of the school patrons contributed 
an old-fashioned wardrobe which the jan- 
itor converted into a supply cupboard by 
nailing in several shelves. Three long 








tables made by the high school boys were 
covered with blue and white checked lino- 
leum. The cost, which was about $5, 
was paid from the club treasury. This 
completed the lunch room equipment. 
The greater problem of getting some- 
one to make and serve the soup remained 
to be solved. There seemed no way ex- 
cept for the mothers to do it, so this 
method was tried. It was thought best 
to attempt to serve lunch only twice a 
week, but when the weather was very cold 
enough food for two days was made to 
be reheated and served by the teachers - 
the following day. A committee of two 
women was appointed for each lunch day. 
They were expected to purchase materials, 
make and serve the soup and wash the 
dishes. All supplies were furnished at 
wholesale prices by a public spirited m«r- 
chant. Nearly a pint of soup and five 
crackers were served each child for five 
cents. Not once did a committee fail to 
serve lunch at the appointed time, no 
matter how-inclement the weather. Thir- 
try-three women helped in the work aud 
an average of 45 children patronized the 
lunch room. The venture was a sucess 
fi1.ancially, for at the end of the season 
it was found that all expenses had beeu 
paid from the proceeds and $15 remained. 
MRS. L. E. HASSELL. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, ® cents. 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 

your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during fall and winter. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dress-making 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. Address 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


| THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG 
Budget Your Beauty Time - 


HE modern woman cannot afford to 

grow old before her time. Youth is 
the key-note of this year. Age is re- 
spected and reverenced as of old, but 
wrinkles, colorless cheeks, and flabby 
muscles are not listed among the require- 
ments for the elderly. 

It does not take much of a busy wom- 
an’s time to keep up her personal appear- 
ance. A little regular care given to her 
complexion, hair, and body will keep 
them in good condition. She should have 
a few minutes at certain times of day 
between household duties in which to ap- 
ply cold cream to her skin or massage 
her scalp. Soon she will find that her 
family becomes used to her caring for 
her health and appearance in this way 
and they not only respect her for it, but 
it inspires them te spruce up themselves. 

A woman feels better when she look 
well and she doesn’t look well with hair 
straggly and thin, hands rough and red, 
skin cracked and nails torn and brittle, 
any more than she looks well when her 
face is covered with a layer of white 
powder, her lips painted, and her cheeks 
rouged. Being young does not mean lib- 
erally applying “youth” from pots and 
jars; it means taking care of one’s body 
and curing or preventing the , defects. 
Few people object to rouge and powder, 
if carefully used. A woman who needs 
a little added color should carefully ap- 
ply it before a good mirror that hangs 
in a strong light. 

A book every woman would enjoy if 
she takes interest in her personal appear- 
ance is Beauty and Health by Lois Leeds 
and Hilda Kaji. It tells how to’ use the 
time and money she has for good looks 
to the best advantage. Complexion trou. 
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subject. Exercises for all parts of the 
body are explained—neck, eyes, arms, 


legs, ankles, and general body exercises.. 


The care of the hair is discussed—how to 
arrange it, care for it and how to keep 
it free from dandruff. Fingers and nails 
are dealt with and the’care of them ex- 
plained. Correct weight heads the list 
of factors that make a woman beautiful. 
Page after page is devoted to telling the 
thin and the fat how to attain normal 
weight. 

Beauty and Health is published by J. 
B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia, Penn. 
The price is $2.50. 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK AND 
JILL BUILT 


Light on the Subject 


RS. Dobson and Jill were discussing 

the kinds of lighting systems for 
they wanted one for the new house. “I 
think it’s of little interest to Jack,” re- 
marked Mother Dodson. “He’s taken up 
with so many other things about the 
house, that I suppose he doesn’t realize 
that it’s important to have this settled be- 
fore the house is completed.” 

“Well, I’ve sent for all these catalogs, 
mother. Here are several electric sys- 
tems and one that uses acetylene. All are 
easy to operate and give good steady 
light,” said Jill. 

“Light is the first thing we want to 
consider,” observed Mrs. Dobson. “The 
quality of light is more important than 
the expense. But we must consider which 
system will take the least work, be the 
most economical, and will run the most 
labor-saving conveniences. I’ve wanted 
something besides kerosene lamps myself 
for a long-time and I think this is an 
opportunity for me as well as for you to 
get new lights. Kerosene lamps are dir- 
ty, disagreeable to keep clean and usually 
are ugly as well as dangerous.” 

“How feelingly you speak, Mother, and 
I don’t blame you. Kerosene lamps are 
acare. Really, electric systems have the 
greatest possibilities. We can’t afford to 
buy electric washing and ironing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, stoves and re- 
frigerators all at once, but if we have 
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get them one by one. However, I had 
better consult the man of the house first.” 


“Well,” continued Mother Dobson, 
“my ideas. are not quite as grand as yours. 
The acetylene doesn’t cost as much and 
is cheaper to run. If I spend all the 
money I have saved on the lighting sys- 
tem, I won’t have as much as I want left 
to paint the house this spring. Anyway 
you can cook and iron withthe acetylene, 
and the lights are splendid for reading—. 
one lamp has the power of five kerosene 
ones and they’re no trouble to clean.” 

“Here comes Father and Jack; let’s get 
their opinions now and then do as we 
please,” laughed Jill, running to meet her 
husband. 

‘After all, the thing to do is to inform 
oneself by consulting literature and farm 
and home agents and then get the best 
for the money available. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR JAN- 
| UARY PRIZE CONTESTS 


Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
“TF YOU had to decide again, would 

you marry the man who is your hus- 
band?” Perhaps some of you have found 
faults that were unseen before marriage. 
Perhaps these are not serious but are 
annoying. On the other hand your hus- 
band’s good qualities may surpass the 
bad far enough to justify your marrying. 
If you could go back to your wedding 
day would you say “I will” to the one 
you did? Send all letters to Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt, The Proaressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman before February 1, 1928. 
A\ prize of $5 is offered for the beSt let- 
ter received. 


Teens and Twenties 


Seu a girl use rouge, lipstick, 
and powder?” Why is the modern 
flapper criticised for her use of cosmetics ? 
Does she improve her appearance or ruin 
it? Is there any wrong in her conduct 
on account of her rouge and lipstick? Does 
she harm herself or others by using cos- 
metics? Let us know what you think. 
Send all letters to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The 











before February 1, 1928. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


2922—For the Smart Matron.—Designed in 
sizes 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


94—Smart as Can Be.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 4%, and 4 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting, 


3198—Perfectly Lovely.—Designed in sizes 
6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 32-inch material with 
1 yard of 4%-inch lace. 


3200—Decidedly Smart.—Designed in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, amd 14 years. Size 8 re- 





3199 


f 
3200 . 
quires 1% yards of 3%6-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 
944—Entirely New.—Designed in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 3% yards 
24 yards 





of 40-inch material with 
of binding. 

3206—-The Bertha Is New.—Designed in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 34 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 40-inch contrasting. : 

3132—Nothing Smarter.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
4 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 20-inch contrasting. 


















'W people realize that Pyorrhea 
attacks even when teeth are white. 


And as a result, this foe of health 
takes heavy toll from 4 out of 5 
after forty and thousands younger. 
A needless sacrifice! 


Take this precaution: See your 
dentist every six months. Every 
morning and night use Forhan’s for 
the Gums. As a dentifrice alone, you 
would prefer it. 

Without the use of harsh abrasives, 
it easily helps to keep teeth clean 
and white and also 
against acids which cause decay. 


PAYRocan teh are white 


STILL.. 


Pyorrhea strikes 


ects them 


Forharys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 









Be 
































4 out of 5 


keep them sound and healthy. -As 
you may know, Pyorrhea seldom 
attacks healthy gums. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use this 


comes with tube. Teach your chil- 
dren this good habit. Two sizes—35c 
and 60c. If your druggist has none 
im stock write‘us for free trial tube. 
Formula of R. J. Forban, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York - 





























LUDEN S| 
FOR QUICK RELIEF 


When Nose Z 
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cold in the bud. 


Sold everywhere, 
in triple-sealed 
yellow box — 
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OU 4-H club boys made a great 

showing in the various club demon- 
strations last year and I want to tell you 
something about it, giving names and re- 
sults obtained by some of you. 

Did: you know-that the grand champion 
Jersey heifer of the National Dairy Show 
was grown, fitted and shown by a club 
boy, Dallas Batcléldor of Muscogee 
County, Georgia? He also won second 
place in the National Showing Contest 
wherein the ability of the boy to handle 
and show his calf is demonstrated. 

Now in the state group of club calves 
at the National Dairy Show, Georgia 
won second, being defeated in a close 





G. V. CUNNINGHAM 

As state boys’ club agent of Georgia, 
with years of service to his credit, Mr. 
Cunningham has been remarkably success- 
ful. Few outsiders perhaps realize just 
how greatly he has hélped ambitious Geor- 
gia boys, striving to train themselves for 
better citizens and better farmers. 


race only by another Southern State. 
This group was made up of five out- 
standing heifers selected at the South- 
eastern Fair in Atlanta. 

The judging contest and the demon- 
stration contest at the National Dairy 
Show were two other events in which 
Georgia club boys acquitted themselves 
well. In the judging contest in Which 
teamis from thirty-two states were en- 
tered, Georgia stood tenth. .The team 
was composed of the following dairy calf 
club members from Hart County: Joe 
Parks, John McMullen and Joel Rice. 
These boys have the state Kiwanis Club 
of Georgia to thank for their trip. This 
club has been defraying expenses of the 
winning team to the National Dairy 
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What Georgia Club Boys Did in 1 


Just Listen to This Record of Achievements by Individuals, Counties, and State 


By G. V. CUNNINGHAM 
Georgia State Boys’ Club Agent 


Show, wherever held, for the past sev- 
eral years. Ninth place was won by the 
demonstration team from Wilkes County 
composed of Asa and/Nathan Bennett. 


Georgia on the Map at Chicago 


§ Sess champion county judging team 
from Georgia which went to the In- 
ternational Live Stock Show at Chicago 
to participate in the contest there won 
seventh place, lacking less than fifty 
points scoring as much as the highest 
team. The Georgia team was composed 
of club boys from Talbot County as fol- 
lows: C. W. Montgomery, Rupert Willis 
and J. P. Shumate. These boys with 
County Agent J. V. Webb went on a 
two-weeks’ training trip through Tennes- 
see, Kentucky and Indiana before com- 
peting in the Chicago contest. 


The judging team members were join- 
ed in Chicago by the rest of the Georgia 
party, 19 in all, who spent the week of 
November 27 as delegates to the Nat- 
ional Boys’ and Girls’ Club Congress, 
visiting places of interest in and around 
Chicago. These boys and girls won their 
trips for excellence in some phase of club 
work. They are as follows: Lucius Mc- 
Gee of Colquitt County, Dan Hinson 
from Jeff Davis, Alfred Burton from 
Elbert, Albert Snipes from Muscogee, 
Oswald Chapman from Talbot, Mary 
Todd from Clarke, Gladys Casey from 
Hall, and Melba Sparks from Carroll. 
Other club members and state officials 
completed the party. 

There were 1,200 delegates to the Nat- 
ional Congress from 43 states and Canada. 
Besides visiting the International Live 
Stock Show where the best animals of 
the country were on exhibit, they were en- 
tertained by several packing houses and 
large corporations at luncheons or ban- 
quets. 

On Monday night, the grand parade of 
the 1,400 club members there was held 
in the arena of the International Live 
Stock ‘Show, and Georgia boys and girls 
were honored with leading the parade. 
Three Georgia boys and three girls 
were selected from among all those 
present to have their pictures made’ with 
Hon. W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who was a guest of the Inter- 
national one day during the week. 

You see, Georgia was certainly put on 
the map by these folks in Chicago. 


Interesting County Records 


ERE are some interesting 4-H club. 
happenings in different Georgia 
counties :— 


GEORGIA’S GROUP OF CLUB CALVES AT NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW—SECOND PRIZE WINNERS 


Stephens County held a 4-H Club Fair 
at Toccoa, November 4 and 75 club mem- 
bers were in attendance with their exhib- 
its. Thirty-eight cotton club members 
exhibited their bales of cotton and 36 of 
them consigned it for auction at the con- 
clusion of the fair. A, total of $3,721.14 
was paid the boys for their cotton, which 
was a premium of % cent per pound 
over the prevailing market price for the 
day. The Toccoa Kiwanis Club enter- 
tained the boys at luncheon and County 
Agent C. A. Bryant says it was one. of 
the best 4-H club events ever put on in 
this part of the state. 

Meriwether County reports sale of 
club cotton on November 3 when 87 bales 
were sold for $21.75 per hundred pounds. 
The boys received $5 per bale above the 
local market and the Kiwanis Club gave 
them a very fine dinner. Prizes for the 
corn and cotton club members were 


awarded at another dinner by the Kiwanis 
Club on December 8. County Agent W. 
H. Garner received reports from 77 cot- 





GEORGIA’S DAIRY DEMONSTRATION TEAM AT NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 
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Look at These. Individual Records 


ERE are some outstanding records 
made by individual club members :— 


Cotton Club: Kelly Morton, Chattooga 
County, 2,380 pounds seed cotton on an acre; 


Joe Sellers, Stephens County, 1,987 pounds 
seed cotton; Thomas Strickland, Franklin 
County, 3,100 pounds seed cotton; Cooper 


Kemp, Cobb County, 2,200 pounds seed cotton; 
W. E. Ledbetter, Lamar County, 2,550 pounds 
seed cotton; J. B. Echols, Madison County, 
2,930 pounds seed cotton; Elbert Bowman, 
Haralson County, 2,534 pounds seed cotton; 
B. F. Johns, Paulding County, 2,770 pounds 
seed cotton; and Wilmer White, Butts Coun- 
ty, 2,005 pounds seed cotton. 

Corn Club: Frank Crew, Paulding County, 
182 bushels on one acre; Sanford Farmer, 
Stephens County, 124.72 bushels; Frank Gaines, 
Troup” County, 116% bushels; 
Jr., Bulloch County, 147.7 bushels; E. J. 
Davis, Camden County, 127% bushels; and 
Hugh Brannen, Bulloch County, 108.09 bushels. 


There was a $400 long term scholarship 
to the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture offered by the Educational Bureau, 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda to the club boy 
producing the largest yield of corn on an 
acre using nitrate of soda as the sole 
source of nitrogen. AJl records are not 
in, as yet, but the following are some 
of the yields reported: Earl Crowder, 





Left to right—L. H. Marlatt, agent in dairying; Asa Bennett; Nathan Bennett; C. W. Wheel- 


er, county agent. 


ton club members who made over 100 
bales of cotton. 


Meriwether County reports- sale of 
boys’ club cotton for 22% cents per pound 
basis middling 7%-inch staple. All the cot- 
ton club members had planted cotton 
that stapled 1 1-16-inches, which brought 
them from 22.67 to 23 cents when the 
market was paying 19.50 cents basis mid- 
dling. Good interest was manifested in 
this work as the boys kept their demon- 
strations well poisoned and made good 
yields. The business men have already 
expressed their intentions of helping to 
finance many more boys in cotton club 
work another year. It was arranged by 
County Agent John A. Cown for all the 
boys to gin their cotton the same day. 
The gins were cleaned out and seed car- 
ried home pure, either, for sale or for 
another year’s planting. 





Left to right—WiWiam Bennett, David Walker, Owen Shackleford, Tom Lindsey, Jr., ali of Spalding County; Dallas Batcheldor, Mus- 
cogee County. William Bennett with his calf won ninth place in the open ring with a class of 40 calves showing. 





The boys won ninth place with 22 states competing. 


Walker County, 125 bushels; Harris Ed- 
wards, Chattooga County, 97.08 bushels; 
Lucius. McGee, Colquitt County, 80.65 
bushels; Clyde Mallard, Bulloch, County, 
79.95 bushels and Cecil Otwell, Haral- 
son County, 77 bushels. 

Just now I would like to cite an out- 
standing record of a pig club boy, Char- 
les Slappey of Sumter County. This 
club member grew out the champion ton- 
litter of the state. The eleven pigs were 
grown out at a cost of $206.72. The final 
weight of his litter was 3,395 pounds, a 
gain of 23.85 pounds per day for litter, 
or an average of 2.12 pounds daily gain 
per pig. The-boy sold the litter to Swift 
and Company for™$414, which -leaves a 
net profit of $207.28, and in addition to 
this, $559 in prizes were won at the dif- 
ferent Georgia fairs. This is indeed a 
record and the boy is to be congratulated, 
since this was his first year in-club work. 
We have other fine pig club records but 
time will not permit my telling of them. 

Now in the dairy calf club, Bill Ben- 
nett of Spalding County showed the 
grand champion Jersey club heifer at the 
Southeastern Fair. There were 146 en- 
tries in the show. 

Jesse Simmons, a farm boy in Clarke 
County, made an outstanding success in 
calf club work this year. He is the sori 
of a cotton farmer. He purchased a reg- 
istered heifer in 1926 from the carload 
which came from Ohio. This heifer was 
bought on credit and was‘the only pure- 
bred dairy animal on the place. He grew 
her out well, feeding her according ito 
instructions and showed her at Athens in 
1927, winning first in a strong class. The 
heifer is now in milk and doing nicely. 


George Johnson, Clarke County, owned 
and showed the grand champion heifer at 
the Northeast Georgia Show this year. 
This boy has taken exceptional care of 
his heifer and had her perfectly fitted. 


- v 


Cap Mallard, . 
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GET YOUR ROOF 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY | 





Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 













Send me FREE SAMPLES, 


F Frei Paid Prices and FREE 
a is 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 
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JANUARY 23-28 


twenty-first Annual Farmers’ 

Week and Marketing Conference at 

the Georgia. State College of Agriculture, 

Athens, Georgia, will be held during the 

week of January 23-28, 1928, Dr. Andrew 
M. Soule, president, announces. 

“Twenty successful conferences of 
farmers and agricultural workers have 
been held during the last 20 years,” Dr. 
Soule said. “These annual conferences 
furnish the opportunity for leading farm- 
ers, directors and executives of farmers’ 
organizations, county agricultural agents, 
and the agricultural people of railroads, 
and other corporations, distributors of 
farm products, and others to gather to- 
gether annually and fomulate marketing 
plans for, the ensuing year. A program 
has been tentatively arranged and will be 
completed in ample time. The program 
this year will emphasize production, con- 
servation, utilization, and marketing of 
Georgia’s farm products. Notéd speakers, 
who are students of these various phases 
of our present farm problems, will have 
prominent places on this program. 


“In addition to the regular program 
conferences will be held for the women 
interested in problems of the home. The 
application of modérn science and inven- 
tions to promoting health, recreation, and 
industry within the farm homes will re- 
ceive careful consideration. Forest con- 
servation, and the utilization of our sup- 
ply of products will also be taken up at a 
special conference.” 
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HE leading herd in Alabama cow 

test association work for November 
is owned by Robt. Jemison, Jr., Bir- 
mingham. His herd averaged 645 pounds 
of milk and 31.7 pounds of butterfat for 
the month. 

There are now 30 herds in Alabama 
cow test association work with 1,006 
cows on test. Ninety-two cows from 13 
different herds were on official test dur- 
ing November. 

Tilly’s Dolly Anne led the state with 
a production of 1,155 pounds of milk and 
63.75 pounds of butterfat. This cow is 
owned by Robt. Jemison, Jr., Birming- 
ham. 

Below is the “Honor Roll” of officially 
tested cows. To qualify for this a cow 
must be under regular. monthly fest and 
produce 40 pounds, or more, of butterfat 


per month. 
Ownet and Name of Cow Milk Fat 
R. ison, Birmingham— 
Tilly’s Polly Anne ...............005 1,155.0 63.75 
Cid’s Golden Star .........-...00--- 1415.0 60.56 
Noble Raleigh's Fawn Rose ... -. 901.0 53 





Golden Tulip’s Fairy 
Fountain’s Ming Gi 


Princess 
You’ Do Daisy A Irene 


t s 
King Pharr, Catherine— 

Friendship’s Ouija .........+....+.. 1,106.3 62.06 
Pountain’s Irene ............60.seees 724.2 40.77 

J. W. Baxter, Huntsville— 
Kildare’s Premier Nancy ............ 963.0 60.69 
rmak’s Mermaid ................. 703.9 50.68 
Sultana’s Lively Ida ..............+.- 1,000.4 51.22 
e's Lady Captain ............. 3,028.9 43 62 
S Wamepy Betty. .. 2.0... ccanee 744.9 4775 
Noble’s Oxford Crocus Nancy ........ 966.3 43.00 
Gamboge’s Baby Girl ............... 941.9 43.61 

College, 

Lady’s Lassielou ............seseenes 897.0 47.81 
Le Fox’s Oxford Maid ........ 1,022.0 54.98 
Knapp’s Hengerweld Johanna ....... 1,569.0 54.60 
Montevelle King Dixie Girl.. 1,750.0 59.10 
Montevallo DeKol Bessie ............ 1,287.0 51.73 
EE ns Con pled be 6 0d6i<ts 1,085.@ 53.92 
Lady’s Jolly Juliet ..............45- 872.0 43.68 

. A. Gardner, Auburn— 
Sultana’s Noble Fairy .............. 855.3 43.28 
Fern’s Dairy Missie ................ 1,423.3 53.37 
Gamboge’s Mabel Beatrice .......... 752.7 49.75 


J. Harold Hall, Montgomery— 
Tormentress Glenview 


of Glenview ...........: 7,080.5 52.68 
SO RR are 926.3 49.25 
Glenview’s Beauty ............c.0.0 794.7 43.38 

A. P. L, A 
Auburn Anne’s Adele ............... 911.3 43.83 
et! Ree 776.9 43.66 
7. McKinstry, Carroftton— 



























Paint The 
House with 
‘“Maybe’’ 


"[ He smount of profit that you get out of 
your fields next fall depends upon what 
you put into them now. 


If you are planning on making a good profit 
instead of just “getting by”—if you want to 
make money for the things you would like to 
have as well as the things you must have, then 
the seed you sow and the fertilizer you use 
must be right. 


You Can’t Afford to 
Take Chances 


You know that Royster Fertilizers have been made 
and used for 43 years. You know their use couldn’t 
have kept on growing so fast if they hadn’t been good. 
You know they are the first choice of thousands of 
successful farmers. You know there is a Royster 
fertilizer for every crop and soil condition. You know 
there is no “Maybe” about it. Use Royster’s and 
plenty of it. Ask your Royster dealer. 


-f5R- 


- 
MECISTEREO 


ROYSTER 


FIELD TESTED | 
| Kertilizers 
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?|CLASSIFIED ADS|% 


Serve somebody every day and everybody some day. They are active little messen- 
gers waiting to help you. 

When you want extra money, use classified ads to turn your surplus inte CASH. } 
Somebody wants to buy what you have to sell. Tell them about it now. iE 
Send us your order for our next issue. Rates are given at the top of our classified 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, Birmingham, Ala. 
SSS ee 
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Drain Your Farm] | 
—Before It Drains You! 








aati 


therefore, costs you nothing. 
Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 


—SEE OR WRITE— 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 


%. 

F 
You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. Ps 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased f 
production in from two to five years, and this with less cost of t 
cultivation. 4 
Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. It pays for itself, ~ e 
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“ The money you put into good 
- fences soon comes back in in- 
creased farm earnings through 
4 ‘ crops and live stock. 
a Ask our dealer in your com- 
munity about the special fea- 
tures in Banner Steel Posts and 
extra heavy UNIFORM Zinc 
Insulation on American Steel 
& Wire Company Fences. 
Send for our free booklet, 
y “HOW FENCES INCREASE 
FARM EARNINGS.” 


a AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Birming § Cleveland, Worcester, Phila- 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati ditinore. Witkss Barre 8t. Lo Kansas 
polis-St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 
le. *United States Steel Products Company. 
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City, Minnea; 
ean Francisco, *Los Angeles, *Portland, *Seattl 
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Phis FenceWill 
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© Last a Lifetime- 
Nowadays practically all improvements are 


planned with the idea of permanence. 





And that is why concrete posts for the 
farm are rapidly growing in favor. They 
will not rust. They cannot be injured by 
borers or fungus growth. Accidental fires 
cannot destroy them. And age only in- 
creases their strength. 


Now, between seasons, is the time to put in 
those new fence sections. Write us for a copy 
of “Concrete Fence Posts.” It tells you in de- 
tail how to make them easily—at home—with 
Phoenix Quick Hardening Cement. 


Phoenix differs from ordinary Portland 
Cement in the fact that it hardens quick- 
ly—producing full 28 day strength con- 

e crete in from 4 to 5 days. A big saving 
in time, form lumber, labor! Price? the 
same as other cement. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, write 


‘PHOENIX PORTLAND CEMENT CORP. 
Manufacturers of 
Phoenix Quick Hardening Portland Cement 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Ee Phoenix Portland Cement Corp. P.F.-3 
PHOENIX 


Send me your bulletin, “Concrete Fence Posts.” 
Also tell me how to bttild a.......-secceccceseeeereeceeescewees ie 
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ASK ME ANOTHER 








Answers on Page 27 


HEN does the Southern Hemisphere 
ship most of its wheat crop? 

2. Which month in the year is competi- 
tion in the wheat export market the lightest? 
many times have January wheat 
wheat 


3. How 


been better’ than December 


Sp ae 


laundering? 
5. What power promises to take much 


the drudgery out of farms here in the South? 
6. What plant food elements do commercial 


fertilizers contain? 


7. What breed of cows is noted for the yel- 


low color of the milk? 
8 How many legs has an insect? 


9. What is the dressing percentage of well 


finished hogs? 


10. Why are dark colored soils usually more 


fertile than light colored? 


4. Why should rayon not be wrung hard in 


ny 


of 
















. READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Exodus 1-18 


OR the week January 15-21 inclusive, every interested person is asked to 


read Exodus 1-18. 


The following interesting questions will be answered 


in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the 


week, 


1. How did the Egyptians treat the 
children of Israel after the death of 
Joseph? What cruel device did Pha- 
roah resolve on to destroy the male 
children? 

2. How was Moses’ life spared? 
Who rescued him? How was he 
taken care of? 

3. After Moses grew to manhood, 
what did he do that made it neces- 
sary for him to leave his home in 


Egypt? To what land did he flee? 
What occurred to him there? How 
long did he stay in that place? Who 


was his wife? 

4. How was Moses employed when 
the Lord appeared to him? What 
wondrous sight attracted the attention 
of Moses? Whose voice addressed 
him, and what commission did the 
Lord give to Moses? 

5. What excuses did Moses have to 
offer God, which might disqualiiy 
him for so great a task? How did the 


6. How did Moses leave .Jethro? 
What effect did the plea of Moses and 
Aaron have on Pharoah? 


7. What were the ten plagues that 
God sent upon the Egyptians? What 
did God command the Israelites to do 
before he brought the last plague upon 
the Egyptians? Explain fully the Pass- 
over. 


8. Tell how the Israelites finally left 
Egypt. What preparation could they 
make for their departure? How were 
they led? What happened to the 
Egyptian host that followed them? 


9. In what chapter is “The Song of 
Moses”? How did the Israelites fare 
in the early days of their journey? 
(Exod. 15:22-27.) - Where did Israel 
encamp? How were the Israelites fed 
in the wilderness? Tell of the smitten 
rock. (17: 1-7.) 


10. Give a full account of the battle 
with Amalek: Who were the Ama- 


Lord meet his weakness? Whom did 


the Lord appoint his helper? lekites? Who was Joshua? 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


so following figuses show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Charlotte, N. C., 
prices for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed:— 


Pre-war 
Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, 1b. ......... $0.1955 $0.1980 $0.1280 $0.1254 
Cotton seed, per ton in carlots ..... Se Fae on” o2-ie eee: cea 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. ........ 08% 08 PT RR ee 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 1.57% 1.45 2.45 1.02 
Hogs, average, cw. ....0cccccecees 8.80 8.40 11.60 7.23 
Steers, medium, wziive, cwt. ....... 12.32 12.20 8.97 6.70 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ...........- 44 44% 39% 31% 
SE EE chneecsectbacseetics 234 20 25 13 
Butter, extras, fb. ...... “See 50% 50% 48% 33% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 1.3844 140% 1.34% 1.05 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ............ * 844 91% * 68 57% 
Oats, No. 2 White, bu. ......2...4. 55% 56 47% 41 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 18.00 18.00 22.00 16.90 


*No. 3 mixed. 








Your Binder and 1928 “Farmer’s Account Book” Await You 


S A new year begins, every Progressive Farmer reader who can do so 
should buy a binder for our 1928 issues. To all persons buying binders we 
send free of charge a complete semi-annual index, as issued. 


But while there are only hundreds of people who need binders, there are 
tens of thousands who need a farmer’s account book and record book, We have 
just prepared and published the very best of this kind ever made for Southern 
farmers, the following being only a few of its many features:— 


1, Annual Inventory. 
2. Labor Costs and Expenses by Fields and Crops (to determine which pay and 
which do not). ‘a 
Accounts With Farm Renters and Laborers, 
4. Record of Merchandise Bought. 
5. Cotton Picking, Ginning, and Sales Records, 
6. Tobacco and Ronee Sales Records. 
7. Livestock and Poultry Expenses and Sales Records. 
8 Business Records: Taxes, Insurance, Notes, Mortgages, Debts, etc. i 


>? 


The “Farmer’s Account Book for 1928” is offered to our readers at \20 cents 
a copy, or with The Progressive Farmer two years for $1.10, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Put x-mark alongside what you want in the list below and mail with 
amount indicated :— 


Dear Progressive Farmer: I enclose payment for item marked X in list below:— 
shew 20 cents for your 1928 “Farmer’s Account Book”; 
Stiwod $1.10 for 1928 Farmer’s Account Book with Progressive Farmer two years; 


Ruane $1.60 for Progressive Farmer two years, 1928 Farmer’s Account Book, and binder 
for filing a year’s copies with index as issued. 
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If I were a 
farmer 


and had to be on the job at 
the squeak of dawn, I’d own 
a good flashlight, you can bet 
your boots. It would light my 
way through the yard to the 
barn and out-buildings. I 
wouldn’t stumble over any- 
thing, no matter how sleepy I 
might be. 

And I'd keep that flashlight 
fit as a fiddle with Eveready 
Batteries—the brightest-burn- 
ing, longest-lasting batteries 
that ever poked their head in 
a flashlight. 

The Eveready Radio Bat- 
tery people make these flash- 
light batteries. That ought to 
be recommendation enough. 
This guarantees light without 
blight. 

Get the flashlight habit. It’s 
part of modern farming. 


(Adv. ) 

















































PRIZE COLLECTION "<i, mane 17 


worth 1 Tettnce, 12 Kinds, worth 
z, Ti the finest, worth 30, renee: 
varieties, 





worth 15¢; 10 yy eh - oh ng 
worth 60° 66 veriothe inalln ee ene 





GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


SEND 10 CENTS 
to cover postage and packing and 
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WF. YOUNG, Inc, 3841 


NE 


n St., Springfield, Mass. 














| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 








NURSERY RHYME FOR GROWN-UPS 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Given by a friend to kecp. 

It followed her around until 
It died from want of sleep. 


INTENSIVE FARMING 
“Why are you running a steam roller over 
that field?” asked the stranger. 
“I’m trying to raise mashed potatoes,” ex- 
plained the farmer. 


‘ ABIE’S ENGLISH 
Teacher—“Use statue in a sentence.” 
Abie—“Ven I came in last night my papa 

says, ‘Statue, Abie?’” 


DAMAGED PARTNER 

“Have you heard that Mr, Lehmann has 
had both his “legs cut off on the railway?” 

“What a shame! He danced so beauti- 
fully!’’ 

THE BOSS GIVES ORDERS 

Professor—“See here, my man, who in the 
d—— told you to plant all that shrubbery in 
my front yard?” 

Gardener—“Why, your wife, of course.” 

Professor—“Mighty pretty, isn’t it?” 


FOOLISH GROCER 

“We also have some nice horseradish to- 
day,”. the grocer was explaining to the new 
bride out on her first shopping trip. 

“Oh, but we keep a car,” she explained, 
sweetly. 

YOU NEVER CAN TELL 

City Banker (visiting the farm)—“I sup- 
pose that’s the hired man?” 

Farmer (who had visited banks)—‘“‘No, that’s 
the first vice-president in charge of cows.” 


COOLIDGE ECONOMY 
This story is related by a person connected 
| with the White House. 

One Sunday after the President had return- 
ed from church, where he had gone alone, 
Mrs. Coolidge inquired: 

“Was the sermon good?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“What was it about?” 

“Sin.” 

“What did the minister say?” 

“He was against it.” 


THE MAIN QUESTION 
Professor (after lengthy explarfation of phil- 
osophical theory)—“And now, are there any 
questions?” 
Voice in Rear—‘What time is it?” 





BETTER PAY FOR TWO 


“Will a dollar pay for your hen that I 
just ran over?” 

“You'd better make it two; I have a rooster 
that thought a lot of that hen, and the 


shock might kill him too.” 








By J. P. ALLE Y—opyriant, 1928, by 


1 Syndicate, Inc. 


Enail 








) SE GLAD DEY. DONE SoNT 
US A BIG, FAT PREACHER 
--HitTS Too SPENSIVE 
To TAKE EN FATTEN 

‘EM ATTER YOu GITS 


















ANOTHER REMARK BY oil 
Somebody ax me how menny b’ars in 


dat cane-brake, but I don’ know. Dey’s 
one in dah, en how menny mo’ ain’ make 














no diff’unce to me!!! 


Free for Selli ing Fifty C Cents 
meee of Chocolates 


See erHEn tac eelitn telling’ oniy t two osteo 


We Trust You and \Vj 
Pay ALL ee \ 
We rome po cure Ser yen. We trust 


pay all both can: ont and 
poy one ye All you really d some pans l two boxes of 
four agents to further introduce Lee’s Famous Household 
Offer makes plain. Dishes fall size for meee 2 use, complete in every 
ex vite Tod ited with roses—n colors 


rite Ti Today! waste 


Chocolates. Pretty decorated co! 
2e a box. Wonderful value! Sand ta 








Copyright, 1927. Lee Company. ‘All rights reserved. 





PEACH $2207.10 & = 
APPLE JREES.. 


a]l or Large Lote by Begress, Freight or Perce! 
i rue t 


herry, Berries, G Shade 
Sint Ga be tiehatana, 
“WORSERY CO., Bes 22 TERE. 








Mail Coupon 
Today! 










HG. HASTINGS CO. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





- 
Planting Success 


Your garden, lawn and field crop success depends first on planting right ! 


og? Bian Plants, Bulbs and Nursery. Stock—“Everything That eee Le 
ngs’ Big, "New, 120-page, 1928 Sool Catalog is the South’s a 

It is the stand-by whenever planting is done; dependable, truthful and very 

valuable for accurate descriptions, pictures from actual photographs, Planting 

and culture directions. You need it in your home for ready reference at all times. 


All regular customers will get the big new general catalog in January. Send 
the coupon today if you didn’t order in 1927. . om 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 





ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 
Gentlemen: send me entirely free, your big new 1928 Catalog of 
Seeds, Plants and een by return mail. . , P-F.-1 
DURMETO 6 RO 58 6a. btw sad soe See we hd kbs ono ce Ab Kean Lo hie 
ES aE LS APR NE CER MENT LOE ea BE SQnGin «6s. ct. ve 100405 Shaneseis 
R. F. D. No.......Box No.......Street and No..........s008- Scie ess awoenas 
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Soda 


on TOBACCO 
is like 


MONEY in the Bank 


IBACCO is a heavy nitrogen feeder. It requires nitrogen 
right through the growing season. Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda supplies the highest quality nitrogen to make the high- 
est quality crops. It giveS the crop a fine early start . .. brings 
it safely through bad weather . . . makes for continuous, un- 
interrupted growth, and that’s what your tobacco needs. 
Tobacco fertilized with Soda yields more pounds of leaf 
per acre... better leaf that cures a good color and brings top 
price in the market. Experiments in all tobacco states prove 
the dollars and cents value of Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 


4 This Tells the Story 


“The tobacco with Soda under it, held up. better in 
wet weather and had a better color. Soda also gives a 
better root systemand keeps tobacco green while it ie 
mnaturing. I will use Nitrate of Soda under ail of my 
tobacco next year.” 

DR. L. C. FLOYD 


r Olanta, 8. C. 
Soda pays equally well on all types of tobacco. Order your Soda early 
while the prices are so favorable and there is plenty to be had. 


ne ore tt gpaanner tty? 5 booklet “How to Fertilize Tobacco.”Gives 
information covering beds and field crops. Ask for Booklet No. 4. 
Also another free booklet “‘How to Use Chilean Nitrate of Soda.” Ask for 
booklet No. 1 of tear out this ad and mail it with your name and address, 


, Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ca. 


Orlando Bk. & Tr. Bldg. 
Orlando, Fla. 








































Montgomery, Ala. 
hati 


Please address the office in your state and direct your letier to Dept). F. 


Factory FR EE ler 


We want men to test this chon We 
Pe eee, ae ane Seb 8 ee 


‘amous Goodyear welt, guar- 
anteed for absolute wasdhipest, 
Gives & months’ . 
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"*® STANDARD OF THE CAROLINAS " 


Wyatt's Tobacco Seed produces maximum crops, and that combina- 
tion of weight, quality and texture that insures better prices. 


OUR LEADING BRANDS 


Improved Gold Leaf. Adcock. Warne 
White Stem Oronoko. Long Leaf Gooch 


Ounce S@c; 4 ounces $1.50; Pound $4.00; prepaid. 


Write Post Card Now for Complete Catalog 
Giving Prices and Full Particulars, 


JOB P.WYATT & SONS CO. 
' DEPENDABLE SEEDS . 
RALEIGH.N.C. 
THE LEAD!NG SEED HOUSE OF THE CAROLINAS ' 
ESTADLI SHED 188) 
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THIEVES HALT BREEDING | 
WORK | 
ESULTS of careful poultry breed- 
ing over a period of seven years 
were almost wiped out in one night re- 
cently when thieves entered the pens of 
the Florida College of Agriculture and 
stole all but four of the hens. The 86 
hens stolen were of the larger breeds, 
such as Rhode Island Reds, Wyandottes, 
Javas, and Jersey Black Giants. 

Dr. N. W. Samborn, professor of 
poultry husbandry, has been breeding the 
hens for high production and non-sitting 
tendencies, and had, up to the time: of 
the theft, achieved remarkable results. 
As a result of careful selection and 
mating, a Buff Wyandotte hen at the 
college poultry plant has just finished 
a 365-day test with a record of 289 eggs. 
The hen has been developed by Dr. San- 
born and represents a remarkable 
achievement for her breed. 

Another hen which is attracting quite 
a bit of attention is a Buff Orpington 
which has laid 242 eggs during the past 
11 months. During this time this hen 
has not even clucked, nor showed any 
signs of broodiness. 

Perhaps the most outstanding result of 
breeding out the tendency to broodiness 
was in a pen of White Wyandottes, con- 
sisting of five birds. -During the 11 
months just prior to the theft, not one 
of these hens showed the least inclina- 
tion to want to sit, and their average 
for this period was over the 200 mark. 
In a flock of Rhode Island Reds con- 
sisting of 70 birds, 61 went through the 
year without clucking. 

The results of breeding were very 
evident at the college plant. Six years 
ago, Dr. Sanborn started out with a 
flock of Reds that had an average pro- 
duction of 175. When stolen, this flock 
had ‘an average of 235. During this 
time the feeding, housing, and all other 
items in their care have remained the 
same. The oply difference is that which 
has resulted from a careful application 
of the principles of breeding. J. F.C. 


| EGG CONTEST ENDS AND 
| BEGINS 


HE first Florida National Egg-lay- 

ing Contest closed recently and the 
second one has started, with good pro- 
duction records already obtained. Tabu- 
lation of results of the first contest, 
which was conducted at Chipley by the 
Agricultural Extension Division, reveals 
some interesting records. 

The high pen in the contest, consisting 
of 10 birds, owned by Marshall Farm of 
Mobile, Alabama, produced 2,583 eggs in 
51 weeks. One of the birds in the Mar- 
shall pen laid 310 eggs in 51 weeks. It 
was held over to finish out a year, and 
its total production for 365 days was 315 
eggs. Another Marshall bird laid 304 
eggs in 51 weeks. 

The average number of eggs produced 
per bird by months ranged as follows :— 


Heavy Light -Average 
breeds breeds of all 











November ...........+ 5.2 8.1 7.3 
December ............. °6 a 9.2 
NS etib sas ohne’ 15.7 11.2 12.5 
February ........%.... 19.4 19.16 19.23 
NGA, Bed bpveses taears 23 24 23.73 
MEE Nk eb Sine sob cwaens 20.4 23.8 22.8 
BOY bcsb deb koanbasedees 18.3 23.2 22 
MUNND 0s suadectdcdtenceee 14.2 22 19.8 
DUE levewkss cpesecense 13.7 20.7 18.2 
BERD 565 5 cxdpedie de icce 11 16.8 15.2 
September ............ 4.5 3.9 4.1 
October (23 days only) — 4.5 3.9 4.1 
Year (51 weeks) ..... 162.7 95.8 186.5 


The feed cost of a hen for a year of 
the light breeds was $3.04, of the heavy 
breeds was $3.21. The feed required for 
each hen of the light breeds for a year 
was 37.66 pounds mash, 29.15 pounds 
scratch, 2.65 pounds grit, 4.60 pounds 
shell, 7.94 pounds oats, 9.42 pounds semi- 
solid buttermilk, and 0.60 pound char- 
coal. Each hen of the heavy breeds con- 
sumed 3839 pounds mash and 34.35 





pounds scratch. The consumption of the 


Deisii 





= i a OG Sy 
The Pro 
other ingredients was about the same as 
with the light breeds. 

The total pounds of feed required to 
produce a dozen eggs was: heavy breeds, 
7.83; light -breeds, 6.10; average, 6.52. 
The feed cost for a dozen eggs was: 
heavy breeds, 23.65 cents; light breeds, 
18.6 cents, 

At the beginning, each pen consisted of 
10 contesting birds and two alternates. 
During the year 86 birds out of 600 died, 
the mortality rate being 14.6 per cent. 

At the contest the mash is kept on a 
table about 2x4 feet and‘ 18 inches 
from the floor. Water is kept on the 
table to keep it free from straw and 
litter which covers the floor, and in 
which the birds scratch for their grain 
ration. The scratch used consists of 2 
parts by weight of wheat and 1 part of 
yellow corn chops. The mash consists 
of 100 pounds each of bran, shorts, yel- 
low cornmeal, oat flour, and 55 per cent 
protein meat meal.” Added to this is 3 
pounds of salt. The grain is fed at night, 
and a feed of soaked oats is fed in the 
morning. At noon a mash moistened 
with semi-solid buttermilk is given. 

J. FRANCIS COOPER. 


| A FAIR EXCHANGE 


(Continued from page 12) 

band. When hews of the Keeling case 
first reached Crawford, he was home on 
furlough, and it was primarily through 
his efforts that she was saved. His plea, 
strengthened by Isabel’s firm conviction 
of the truth of the statement, was, that 
the prisoner’s mind was unbalanced by 
the awful tragedy of war, and by the 
death of her husband, and that she was, 
therefore, not wholly responsible for her 
deeds. This smoothed matters for her, 
and it was through his and Isabel’s efforts 
that she received many kind attentions 
from the naturally kind-hearted people 
of Crawford. The memory of this was 
treasured by the condemned woman, and 
a mist came to her eyes now as she again 
read the rustic sign, “Alan Fleming 
Moore, Attorney at Law.” 


TS wild agony of Isabel's face, of her 
voice, of her every gésture alarmed 
Mrs. Keeling for it recalled the oft-re- 
peated prediction of the neighbors that 
unless some relief came she would in- 
evitably break under the dreadful strain. 


“Mrs. Keeling,” Isabel spoke in direct 
answer to these thoughts and her voice 
now was perfectly controlled, “my hus- 
band is not dead. If it were so, I should 
know it without the ordinary proofs. 
Nothing could happen to him without my 
knowing. I cannot explain to you why 
this is so—it is one of the mysteries of a 
great and perfect love—but I know that 
he is living today somewhere, and in sore 
need of help. When those Yankees come,” 
she flung her claspéd hands in the direc- 
tion they were traveling, “there will be 
influential men among them—officers with 
power and money. I beg of you, if there 
is one grateful memory cf him in your 
heart, to use it in his, in our, behalf this 
day.” 

The faith of Alan’s wife was convinc- 
ing; Mrs, Keeling et last believed. He 
was living, the good man who had saved 
her from an ignominious death. Would 
she do what she could for him? Her 
whole energy should be expended: on this 
one thing. 

“And Mrs. Keeling,” Isabel turned 
back as she reached the door, “there. is 
something else. I beg you to remember 
the kindness of the town of Crawford to 
you and, as far as lies in your power, 
keep harm from touching it.” » 

She would promise that too. “But 
this miserable jail, the place of my 
humiliation,” she. cried,. “shall be in a 
blaze before I leave! I have warned the 
jailer’s family and they will) be ready. to 
go at a moment’s notice.” 


ae 














Editor’s Note.—A second and the con- 
cluding installment of this story will ap- 
pear in next week’s igsue of The Progres- 
sive Farrer. | 
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Information about “Display” 


Classified Ads in slightly larger type cheer- 


fully given on request. 








[ FARMS FOR SALEOR RENT | ~sai 








loam, cent cleared, good road, near 
ried Give anaes price, location. A 
Pool, 





CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from #4 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 





PLANTS 

















Pecan, Persimmon, Pineapple Pear and 
trees for sale. Begin your grove by using 
trees. They cost no more. Wight Nursery 
Round Lake, Fila. 


Home er commercial orchards can be made profitable 











Pecan Trees?—Plant Beazley purebred Pecan Trees 
Schley, Success 








and beat the boll weevil. Suart, and 
to name. Fine 
root system. yy a Beazley 
Pecan Nurseries, Crawfordsville, ‘ 
Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. le Trees, $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or lots direct to 
planters by freight, parcel post, express. ee. 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 



































colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 
€ABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION s {Orange Trees for et P a 
Ni Money Onion nt order now trees in order to them a set m 
Mail yo oes ee 1,000, ota tee out soon as possible. The man that does not set 
a sy 3-4 Fs Seven leading out a Sa orange grove now will regret it 
He. (Each varity labeled.) Ten million ready. five years later. West Florida is coming into its own 
rite or wire. Quality Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. cher 1 h 4 for nae 
Bermuda Onion Plants.—Large pencil size; guaran- ; i ete z 
teed to please you or your money back. 500, 85c; 1,000, pecanactione: 
$1.25; delivered. Crate lots of 6,000 plants, Crystal 
ax .20; Yellow Bermudas $4.65, f.o.b. Carrizo 
Ween tia of Ste Sia he Se, BAL clr SEEDS 
rizo Springs, Mhlers’ ‘Bros. Plant ‘Farms, Carrizo | WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us 
Springs, Texas. that it is difficult to tell the between 
~ | HE seeds and_ therefore 
Frostproof and Onion Pla field there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
grown. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield,. Suc- Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
cession, Copenhagen Dutch. Postpaid: 100, tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. W: 
’ ; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7. believe all advertisers Otootan Soybeans in 
Onions: Prizetaker, Yi , Crystal Wax; our columns are honest responsible, but we 
postpaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.50: ¢ are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
not id: ge, 90¢ ; T5e thou- Black Ebony Soy for 
sand. Plants hand selected, well rooted. Guarantee 
to please or money refunded. Prompt shipment. 
Colonial Farms, Bunkie, La. BEANS 
Frostproof Onion Plants.—Open d 
que ane “aa aca ae eae fold = —For Sale—Extra oboice Velvet Beans, $1.10 fab. 
bage, fifty to bundle, moss to roots, labeled with va- Wrightsville, cash with order. Wrightsville Grain Co., 
riety named Ww Charleston Wakefield, Wrightsville, Ga. 


ion, Copenhagen, late Flat Dutch, 
, 50c; 200, T5e; $1 =! $1.25; 1,000, 

; 5,000, $7.50. Express collect, twenty-five 
hundred, $2.50. —- or ae 








Seed Velvet Beans.—Karly Speckled, $1.15 bushel; 





Osceolas, $1.50 bushel; Bunches Peas, ali 
varieties. T. N. Smith, Tennille. Ga. 
Nearly all 


ma are scarce and much higher 
Peas and Velvets fairly plentiful 


























Finest 6,000, $6.50. ‘ 000, prices are certain. 
my - Strawberry plants. — om cog oe. count, pro . safe arrival, satisfaction guar- and prices low. Write for our price list and place 
nan’s, Memphis, Tenn. anteed. Write us for free seed and plant catalog. your order early. W -C) Seed Farms, 
: Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. St. Matthews, 8. 
BULBS KUDZU BEGGARWEED 
_—— rainbow —,. 40 large bulbs, $1 post- Kudzu: 100 sets $1.50; 400, $5; 1,000, $10. Pre- _Pint Despereend.--@iveus ais ieeed Gee ban walk 
ae =. : paid. ‘. C. Thompson, Grady, Als. row On Door acid oe without lime ge and 
large Gladiolus $1.35; none alike. 10 Dahlias Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- ll livestock a pou eat it ite for 
31°35, Catalog. Gladahiia Farms, Chicopee. Falls, rieher that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, information. Cherokee ra ‘arms, Monticello, Fia. 
Mass. Ge. COTTON 














Plant Kudzu for hay and pasture; more nutritious 












































GEORGIA CROP IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
CERTIFIED SEED 


COTTON 


College No, 1 
Piedmont Cleveland 
Neely’s Cleveland 
Coker Cleveland 
Petty Toole 
Mathis Toole 


CORN 


Whatley’s Prolific 
Puckett’s Improved 
Meadow’s Improved 
Whatley 
Piedmont Two-ear 





Members of the Georgia Crop Im- 
provement Association have their 
fields and their ginning and han- 
dling methods inspected by a rep- 
resentative of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. Only pure 
seed handled so as to be kept pure 
are listed. Write for list of mem- 
bers with quantities and prices of 
seed they have for sale. 


FRANKC. WARD,SECRETARY 


Care Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture, Athens, Georgia. 








Wannamaker-Cleveland “‘ ard” and 
maker -Cleveland % ag" immediately and“iet us have 
your order. We that you will not be amon; 
those who are surely a to be disappointed later 
on finding that we have sold out. We are the — 

ors. Farms, 8t. 





Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed 
thews, 8S. C. 

















CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION — — = na ee grows —t poor acid Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 
i, 1,000, and charges. An- %0il without lime or lertilizer and never has be re- “ 
a ye A a planted. | Write for information. Gherekte” Farms, cur Ai. Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De 
Yellow pammntes: 200, 30c; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid - a Halt and Half, $4 ber 100 pounds. John 
Southern Plant ; Seguin, Texas. ROSES A. Opedty & Sons, Henderson, 
Potato, bas plants grown on large con- Buchanan’s Dozen Reoses.—8 each Yellow, White, Blue Ribbon Big Boll, et 5 “lock cotton. Prize 
tracts. Cowart Farm, Nocatee, Fia. Red and Pink, $1.50 postpaid. Catalogue free. Buch- winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C. 
Karly Jersey. Dutch Cabbage, postpaid, Tc; 1 ____"Th Deltatype Strain 5 cotton seed. 1% Inch staple, one 
1,600, $1.25. Ralph Pope, Fitzgerald, STRAWBERRY ne. per bushel. Fred Newton, 
Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Bermuda rn $1.25; Buchanan's > 12 vari ta- 
Collards $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. logue free. Fw) i! —_—" = nnamaker-Cleveland a Boll cotton seed, graded, 
0% lint, 98% germina ; $1 bushel. J. M. Sim- 
ary Lae gee Ae ~~ Logg . 250,000 inspected Klondyke, Micdienen: $2, 1,000, mons, Mountville, 8S. on 
Georgia. - . — a a B” Cam, “Conteberry, i Ra aa a aH cotten seed, i. 
— ——— ma and Ey erbearing Stra Strawberry | vines 3 3 thou- cleaned, culled and graded, undred pound z. 
Mg siete! a Secs sand, delivered. Ike —— awe Ala. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville. Ga. 
an rmuda 16n ants. varieties. “ Cott Seed.—Addison’s Ba Prolific. Prize win- 
: N Strawberry govern " on 's Early ‘ n 
Postpaid: 500, $1; 1, $1.75. Charges col- a..." wv 50 ee ncony Holt — o., — on ner; 2 bales per acre; 45 per coms lint ; 3 +e 
planting se from 


lect, $1 thousand. Vickers Plant Farms, 
Dept. G, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


C. o. @ nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
ma $1, 1,000, and charges. McKEver Farms, Brasel- 
Ga. 








———s Onion plants: 6,000, $3.90. Cabbage plants: 
3,000, $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Sayle, 








oe Texas. 

—Millions nice frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
aunt “$1, 1,000, and postage. Clark Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 

T5e ; 


Jersey and Charleston Cabbage plants: 500, 
1,000, $1.25; pestpald. Bermuda Onions same price. 
BR. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Millions Warly Jersey, 
fs ~a Wakefield. Postpaid: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1.25. 
B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 





MILLIONS FROSTPROOF cgay al 

plants for immediate shipment. 

fields and Flat Dutch: 500, $1; 1,000, STs: 
over 5,000 at $1.50. First class plants, full 
count, grout shipments guarante We 
are reliable, have your banker look us up. 
Our years of experience is proof of our 
ability to handle your orders satisfactorily. 








American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 
Cabbage and Onion varieties, 
now ready. 100, 30c; 200, Sec: 500, at: 000. $1.50; 
$1 per 1,000. Hamby Plant 


postpaid. Not 
Co., Valdosta, Ga. 
Plants: 75c, 1,000; Collards 5c; Bermuda 
1. Hundred acres 


ed, frost leading wa 
Quitman Plant Co., ‘Quitman. Ga. 











Our high production Aroma, Klondyke, Missionary 
Strawberry plants: 100, 50c; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50; 
prepaid. Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala. 

Missionary, Kiondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants 
delivered for $1 per 100; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $5. Write 
for prices on large lets. Chattanooga Nurseri 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Strawberry Plants. eo healthy Missionary plants 
from government fleids in _ any quantity frem 
Castleberry Str 


Ld 








one thousand up. 
Castleberry, Ala. 


Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have ber- 




















extra early; pedigreed seed. 
nator. 


the origi W. P. Addison, Bilackwells, Ga. 





B. L. MOSS’ 


PURE HALF AND HALF 


600 bales on 700 acres this year. I hon- 
estly believe this is the greatest money- 
making cotton in the world. Write for 
booklet and prices. B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss. 





FLOWERS 


Buchanan’s Flower Seeds.—Five hundred varletier 
Flowers, Bulbs, Shrubs Evergreens. Cata 
Buchanan's. Memphis, 


GRASS 





Tenn. 








New crop Carpet Grass seed, free of Johnson grass, 
cents pound. €. B. Harrell, Zachary, La. 


LESPEDEZA 
Choice, recleaned, new crop 
Provine Seed Co., Calhoun City, Miss. 
ats St hee pound. 
. $3 per bushel. A. R. fSoloon Zachary, La. 
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seed for sale. 











ars Kobe ont Native Leepetems seed. Free 
descriptive folder and samples. Red Oak Farm, . Cov- 
ington, Tenn. 

For Sale.—New crop, field selected seed 
and stock Peas. Get my prices. D. Mitchell, 
Cathoun . Miss. 





Plant our dependable Lespedeza seed, 1927 crop, Leg 












































ries eight months in the year. 100, $2, postpaid. caught, strictly recleaned, rigidly 
Beautiful catalog in colors = gg Fg lac teed choice seeds. Shortest seed crop in years. 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, ‘Judsonia, Pieteest Chevieed tabi wails 5 4, 700 bales Groves te a ag ~ = one Seed 
NURSERY STOCK on 600 acres, 1927. Berk. big bolls, 45% lint. Write see »_Calinw > 
Sabal Palms, cold — > six, $4; delivered for batt "price and, free b Fart Danielsville. Ga. "9 La 
never : ; wered. g farmers. edmont Farms, Danielsville 
Wh 
Sutton & Suttgn, Boston, 7 ‘is Maowe Gvelter, Gu ettaieal chat Suleiet , be ite a, % -tpaaaeen 6 cents per 
Fruit and Orsametat eee os wanted. cotton. Sure Crop, the new early cotton. Both 40% 
Concord Nursery, poet. . Concord, nt, 40 bolls to pound, staple 1%, over 3 bales to Spanish = 8 = Select seed stock. 
Shade Trees, ao “Hardy Plants proafs, and special seed prices. E. &. Man- S80 oot nese carve "ow purchase. Murphy & Palmer, 
at bargain prices. Write Mrs. Mollie Wood, Zavalla, ley. " carnesritle, Ga. on 
Texas, Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll has world’s Seed Peanuts.—Selected, Alabama Runner, 
Pecans, Fruit Trees, Ornamentais.—Set now and save Tecord (30 bales on 10 acres); brings 2c to 3c more: $5 ine i Se Strickler Pa x 
a year’s time. For prices, etc., write J. B. Wight, *®dapted to ail localities. Me for Uter- - a 8 a oe SS. 
Cairo, Ga. ature, giving | seduced orton, of Piedmont Pedi - Peanuts for Seed or Reasting.—North Carolina Run- 
greed Seed Ma Smith, Manager. Com- &.4 on See 
Better Trees.—Papershef] Pecans, Pineapple Pears, merce, Ga. White. Spanish, 96 ont tan : ee: Sim aoe. 
ae. 2 Blueberries, Grapes. Florala Nurseries, ile Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise. Ala. 
— ky & 5e; a $2 thousand. Bn us POTATOES 
placing y. . Baker Nursery, 
Hicginson, Ark. MAKE MORE MONEY SEED POTATOES Fos F oe 





Pecan Trees.—Experienced nurserymen growing best 
varieties to sell cheap. Southern Nt Nutt Tree Nurseries, 
Thomasvilie, Ga 


. 





Young (Dew) Berry. eae one ay; hundred, seven 
vered. Citroneile Orchard Co., 























fi Nursery 
25 million frostproof oer... and Bermuda Onion 
plants. Special, $1 thousand: $5. ’Prompt ‘ship. Citfonelle, Ala, 
ments, fine plants; pov gh RR, Whole - Plant Pecan Trees, but first get our folder and low 
sale Company, Waycross, Ga. prices 2. class trees. Cloverdale Farm Nursery, 
C.o.d. Plants.— abbage, all varieties, I 
White and Yellow Bermuda Onion, Collard Budded Pecan trees in leading varieties. Write for 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Number One <4 folder and low po Dixie Pecan Nursery Co., 
and prompt t shipment guaranteed. Reliable Plant Farm, Hawkinsville, Ga. 
Valdosta, Ga. Pecan Trees.—Stuart, Schley and Moneymaker. State 
Seas. a eee ee Write 
Pecan a. 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT Fruit Trees. Pecan treat a cock 
Crystal Wax, hag = Yellow Bermuda Best varieties. Prices sight. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
Onion plants: 500, 85e, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, cord Nursery, ._%5, Concord. Ga. 
postpaid. 6,000 views $4.65 f.0.b. b. Natalia Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; 
Texas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
f.0.b. Natalia, Texas. Quality. and service ) ~ mente Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 


unexcelled and plants guameneel to please 
you or money returned. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 


Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—¥Frostproof Cabbage, lead- 

ing varieties, Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onion, also 

‘ollard plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. EN By y 
ship c.o. 





d 





Cheice Satsumas. K 
Peaches, Apples, Plums, Figs, 
Illustrated catalog. 
dale, Miss. 


Select budded 


Pineapple Pears. 
Grapes, and 
McKay Nurseries, Lace- 











Grow Wilson’ Type Big Boll 


We have spent $50,000 to find the cotton 
that will make us the most money per 
acre. We call it Wilson Type Big Boll. In 
1926 we got 3,011 bales from 2,990 acres. 
This year averaging three-quarters bale 
on 5,000 acres. Best crop in this, the best 
county in Arkansas. Our price for this 
seed very low. $6.00 per 100 pounds in 
small quantities. Now shipping. Write 
for illustrated catalog, prices, all details. 


, 


LEE WILSON & CO. PLANTATION 
Wilson, Arkansas 





Cook Improved early big boll five lock cotton, reg- 
ister No. B.. 5 ene at or near the top at all ex- 
Fifteen yom ¢ careful seed ge 


a on the une T one best is always the 
cheapest. .Culled by nyeens air blast culler, all faulty 
under size seed minated. Germination hi 





Ala., cash with 
‘udson, Rt. 1. 





Potatoes. Limited supply: one oan 
WAYNE PRODUCE ASSOCIATION 
Jesup, Georgia 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Otootans, Laredos, Biloxis, Velvet Beans and Mixed 

Wanna maker-Cleveland 


Peas. a ie 
Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8S. C. 














Early Speckled, Osceola and Georgia Bush Velvets; 
Otootan, Laredo and Mammoth Yellow Seybeans. Write 
be Mage price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 

. Ga. 





Red Clover $12; Alfalfa $6.50; White Scarified Sweet 
Clover $4.20; Timothy $2.25: Alsike Clover $13; mixed 
Alsike and }— gl # all per bushel. 

about Samp! 


Tests les free. 
qpesteh pean Wet and cnt nr =e the press. Stan- 
dard ad Company, 9 East Fifth Street, Kansas City. 


Misso: 
























Farmers’ Exchange 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
THE PR 
Always Aderee RMINGHAM ACA FARMER, 
above es to the Georgia-Alabama Ed!- 
"Mon 00.000 elreutation. State plainly what od 
you 
about “Display” Classified Ads in 
slightly larger type cheerfully given 
on request. 


PALL ALLL LPP 


BABY CHICKS 
Ly he Raby Chicks.—First hatch ready. Cata- 


LOO 














logue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
smogeANDS OF CHICK myers SAY 
N CHICKS ARE BETTER 


Write for eu our te | saiaiog p instructive 
try book, and low prices. 
WA N. SHINN 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 
Tancred Leghorn chicks, $16 per 100, Blood tested; 
,- accredited. Book orders now. Gardner Bros., 
Ala. 








BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
From vigorous, heavy-laying stock. Live* 
Tostens 








chicks, of course! 





breeds. A G A ~ lasts i Lg 
24 hours new easy payment. ¥ 
ed Chick Book, in colors, free. Rich Hill Hatchery, 
Dept. K, a Hill, Mo. 





Chicks. ee your order now for electrically hatch- 
ed, Sealing. raisable chicks. Barred Rocks 
14c; heavy mixed 13c; heavy mixed with’ light lle. 
Other breeds, 100% delivery prepaid. Circular free. 
Garber Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Chicks from commercial egg farm flocks averaging 





4c; Reds 





All Bourbon Red toms $8; hens $5. ‘Wire. Lee McDonald, 





toms $12; two year old $16. Lam- 

berts, Darlington, ‘aia. 

Mammoth White turkey tome for breeding, $10. Sirs. 
Jos. O. Thom Roba, Ala. 

“Farcired Boxes Balt Hens $6; toms $10. 
G. B. Skinner, D Ala. 

Purebred Bourbon Red turkeys. Toms $10; hens $0. 
Mrs. Ben Skillman, Gallion, Ala. 






































ions commercialized. _ 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 ree St. Louis, Mo. 
gave) thastenered Pataad tant’ Lawner b82 McGill, Bide, 
Washington. D. C. Honorable methods. 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for ponents. Don’t 


























over 50% egg production this December. No compar- A ar al 
ison with ordinary hatchery chicks. Leading varieties. 4 pony Peet aA a gg BS 50; 18 months pve We = pees L— & Send a A 
State accredited. % delivery any size order. Cata- =—_ peure to Ovtal Patent’ ann te book, “"How 
log free, Standard Egg Farms, Box 58, Cape Girar- moth Bronse, tome, 32.00 ane nN i = * t “Record of Invention form. 
deau, Mo. $8 and $10. A. man, Addor. N. jo charge for information on how to 
Pure Bourbon asi anne $7.50. Choice Se bone ; manications ee eT ene oe ef- 

Baby Chicks.—Stop worrying about which ad to an- 00. ce. 
swer. Just get our ten convincing reasons ay you Bronze turkeys $7.50. Sylvester Farm, ae Ala. ent Attorney, 7%-R Security Bank Building (Atrectly 
should buy, Missourl ¢Pterotited chicks from. us Goldbank Giant Bronze turkeys. Hea 7 ise : across street from Patent ce), Wi Cc. 
not take advantage of our era scount for advance beauties; large from disease. tisfaction 
orders, Handsome catalog free. Edwards Chick Hatch- guaranteed. Mrs. Harry H. Tee, Sunnyside Turkey SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ery, Springfield, Mo. Farm, Wadesboro, c. Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 

Quality Blood-tested Baby Chicks.—All purebred, Prize winning nan Bronze turkeys. Great size and job: $125-$250 month. * Write. Ozment Instruction 
blood-tested and certified, Corefulty, selected and = yitetity. Free of all disease. 8 "Tego 18 pound, Bureau, ._ St. Louis, Mo. 
poets perf roduct: 

or ect healt igh ege pi to 32 pownte. . Ei to AF poate, Ree, to ‘on SPRAY MATERIALS 


5 horns. Send at 
information on special bargains. Quality 
Hatchery Co., Box 652F, Lynchburg, Va. 
Electrically Hatched Baby Chicks.—Purebred Single 
Comb White Leghorns from trapnested flock, $15 per 
hundred; $70 for 500; from selected pen with pedigreed 
males, 20c each. Limit 100 per hatch. Live delivery 
guaranteed, Order now. Cash with order. First 
hatch January 20 and each week after. Frank Holcombe 

















Ho to $15: a - y- 
to $15; cathetes ae to ito 34 pounde, 1 _ on ny 
proval. Walnut Stassitton, “Al 
Two OR MORE BREEDS 

Hatching eggs, baby ehicks oom bred to lay Barred 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Brown, Buff Leg- 
horns. Prompt "shipment. Wifetistection guaranteed. 
Associated Parma, Stuarts Draft, Va. 





























San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using gy Brand Lime Sulphur or 1 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon ae a gallon drums. 
J. os Woolfolk Coy ‘Fort Valley, 

Buchanan's Oil os aa Poe: 5 ga 

$3.25; 10 gallons si gallons Lime sulphur: 
1 galion 75c; 5 gallons > 10 gallons $5; 25 gallons 
$11.50. Catalogue and Spray Guide free. Buchanan's, 






































delivery guaranteed. repaid. ; 
CORDELE HATCHERY Sarees POULTRY SUPPLIES Menphis._Tenn. 
Cordele, Ga. Baby Chicks, re netnins, nen ond brooders TT ao 77 Ta SYRUP 
rom our select trapnested, pedigr stoc! ur catalog ‘om press. pages, si — 
Helm’s winter layers insure bigger poultry peste, 250 egg strain. Tancred White Leghorns, Regal-Dorcas ing largest line of Poultry Supplies in the world. | — ewe Syrup.—Pure, best ade. 35 gallon 
$8.75 up. Free brooding lessons. Helm’s Hatchery, white Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds and White (Over 300 items.) Write today for your copy free. wei Ss. bs gallon; freight paid. . W. Williams, 
Paducah, Ky. by r 9 anes chicks, #4 to to $27 per Brower Mfg. Co., C-83, , TL oe en 7 i < - 
pret layers. Leading 1 delivered. tisfaction guaranteed. ite us for yrup.—New Pp, 100% pure,’ delicious Sugar Cane. 
—— gy BM - a + I > ie: Mathis circular and prices. McKenzie Poultry Association, grade. 35 gallon barrel ‘ash with order. 
Fae ae her > ae Box A, McKenzie, Ala LIVESTOCK Gott Mercantile Co.. (Ine. $50,000), Enterprise, “Ain. 
x ‘arsons, Ka . ° » . = 
Woodlawn Quality Chicks.—Every chick selected for TO 
THERE’S A REASON WHY ae cine 7 he ements twice each ey fe 100, BERKSHIRES Special Offer. —ropacco 5 pounds $1; 
Trail’s End customers are 80 prosperous. rite : P4 iy rown nconas s ° 
for ad prices and free pictures. of 307 egg blood sis, $62.50, a _ sat name, White Rocks, Rhode nnnemenes Berkshire pigs. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, ye b BSF. pes dg recived. Te guaranteed. 
White Leghorn, Rocks, Reds, and Broiler Chicks. Island Reds: $14 7.50, 30. White Wyandottes, nn. 5 
rails End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville,. Va. Silver Laced ndottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Mi- Tobacco.—Guaranteed, postpaid, good red leaf. Juicy 
noreas: $15, $7200, $140; Heavy beecen assorted: $13, CHESTER WHITES chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75. Smoking 
Chicks 8c up. Purebred. From heavy laying flocks. $62.50, $120. Light breeds, assorted: $11, $47.50, $90. Registered Chester Whites. Reasonable prices. Bogzy 20c.__Homer rine, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 
100%. alive. Leading breeds. Catalog free. Rex a of 50, add le per chick; for ged 2c per Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Mise = a inacs ees SE EET 
Poultry Co., Bor 305, Clinton, Mo. chick, € pay postage and guarantee 100% live de- S pour Ek a e Mh Tie + — _ 





Happy Chicks.—From trapnested, heavy laying Tan- 





ered -birds. Live delivery guaranteed. Postage pre- 
paid. Happy Chick Farm, Boaz, Ala. 
“EGGBREED” CHICKS 


If you want chicks from stock bred for years for 
@ges and step vitality, do not look any 7 
ind Reds, White Rocks, Barred Roc’ 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: $14.00 for 100; 
.00 for 500. Heavy assorted: $13.00 for 100; 
.00 for 500. 


MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., 





1116. Oldham St., Louisville, Ky. 
Since 1888 
Chicks and Eggs. —-e sree by buying from 
lized breeders, ny breeds. 


q Mg for catalogue. 
Poultry ‘hesociotion, Rock Hill, 8. C. 
chicks and eggs from blood vate stock at 


Pedigree 
feasonable prices, Leghorns, Rocks and Reds. Write 
for cata catalogue. Dorn’s Poultry Farm, McCormick, 8. C. 


OUR BIG SALE FOR JANUARY 








livery. Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 
AUSTRALORPS 


Australorps.—Stock and eggs for sale after February 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


tee Pipe free. Farmers Union, cs, Paducah, Ky. 





Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 























co.—Three years old. 10 pound packages. 
Chewine $2; smoking $1.50; eee smoking $1; plus 
postage. Pay when received. A. Davidson, Askin, Ky. 























Ist. My birds are closely related to the 339-342 exg Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
strains. Blue Spring Poultry Farm, Greenville, Aia. W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. — Fo nae fi “12 pounds ~ 3 ae wnoking, “13 
RAH Duroe service boars and gilts; other ages. Bred right, ewing, 5 poun pou ng, 12 
> — priced right. Claude Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. pounds $1.50. Pipe Pay when received. Valley 
a ang ——~ few choice cockerels ready for Rosia . D Eee Farmers, Murray, oh 
service, five lars each. Mrs. C. Gammage, aistered urocs.— ‘ 2 
Eufaula, Ala. ny 5 S° mune. Satisfaction guaranteed, W. 8. Latta, Somer- chewing: 8: hem pounds ‘mellow smoking, $1.50; you 
ville, Tenn. y postage. I ntee satisfac- 
BUCKEYES 55.58: 
Good Duroe pigs, registered “in buyer’s name, = ll 0. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
H. W. Thurmond, Greshamville, Ga.—10 Buckeye young service boars, $22.50. Zeigler Brothers, Fort Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 
hens, 1 cockerel, $20; delivered. Deposit, Ala. 
GAMES OTE | __-~ WANT TO BUY | 
Allens Roundhead stock for sale. Hugh Mitchell, |, Registered O. I. C. pigs. B. L. Ferguson, Fountain 
Grove Oak, Ala. — Buchanan Soybeans. Mail 





Pit Games.—Shelton Knob Comb Blues. I breed 
no other kind, and there is nothing on earth any bet- 
ter. Eggs, $3 per 15, straight, delivered. A few young 
hens and pullets at $3.50 each. I do not sell baby 
chicks. Jim Orr, Box 62, Oxford, Ala. 














fs POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Ro Poland China pigs. Cavender & 
Sons, Millwood 


Ton litter = “Poland — 
Write N. K. Farr, Roxie, Miss. 








fgom champions. 























Lespedeza, 
samples. bteteete Memphis, Tenn. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


























ree Doepate. ater maving oOes on Bite JERSEY _ BLACK GIANTS Rexistered Spotted Poland China males, ready for _Men Wanted. —We pay you railroad fire to Nash: 
limated, Quality- Vitality. bred Chicks. Heavy Eggs from show matings, a and up sitting. BR. B. service. Cholera immuned. BR, F. Moodie, Vinegar ville. pS us train to be an expert automobile 
eee a tae fo 07 eee yearly. Me~ Ingham, Box_857,_ Macon, Ga. Bend, Ala. ee a oS food “Job i ae 
— : Fae « — . be gg an LEGHORNS Rastmeree, bag | ap yer Le ~ 4 write Nashville Dept. 241, Nashville 
utifu' B.. .. mn America, showing r n a horn p rapid maturity, easy ars, pigs al- 
matural colors, how our flocks look, sent FREE. —_ SS paps Peas Sern. a ae Xi.* =e ways for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. Valley View 
Save money. Write quick. Scena Leahetas—Ubeies “ow er tee — Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. AGENTS WwW 
LINDSTROM HATCHERY -& POULTRY from my state winners. Circular. J. *n Howser, ANTED 
FARM, Box 101, | CLINTON, MO. Booneville, “Miss. GUERINEYS 
h ehilling ; Large Barron Leghorns.—272-324 egg lines. Direct Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams Fruit Trees for Sele.— Agents wanted. Concord 
eee ee ede eA ere me anlling : trom importer. Brollers profitable. Order now. Chicks: with officlal records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. wurseries, Dept. 35, Concord, Ga. 

100, $13; heavy mixed $10.50; prepaid, live delivery. 100, $12-$18; eggs, $6-$9. Write Frostwhite Egg TWO OR MORE BREEDS Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. Farm, Box _1232,_W ut at a Wor have Tus oad ‘soeclatticn. “Wone Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Norman Tancred strain White horns. Hatching Duroc Jerseys and Chester ites.—We have jus 
Did you read our display ad in the Poultry Special? eges and chicks from official Georgia and South Car- completed our most successful show circuit, winning “Wo sfart you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 

olina contest hens above 250 eggs. Write for folder. more money than any exhibitor in the South. We can perfumes, toilet goods. unnecessary. Car- 


¥f not, ‘Took it over and buy your chicks and eggs from 
trapnested stock only... Be sure and write in for your 





direular. Branch & Branch, Cullman, Ala. 
eur CAROLINA use 
BAB HICKS 


TR od blood tested, sina selected 
by State Agricultural College experts for 
health and high egg production. All popu- 


lar breeds. America’s ae bloodlines. 
Ask for prices. Lowest ears. 
CAPITAL POULTRY FARMS 


Largest, oldest Chickery here 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Baby Chicks.—White Leghorns, Rhode Island RA 
Substantial discount of prices on or 











ders booked 
Jenuary, February, March and iri —. Get 
prices. K. E. Hope, Elfers, Fila. 

We offer you the best in baby chicks. Purebred 
Barred Rocks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, big 
type -Barron White Leghorns. Write us for 
eatalog. East Side Eggery, Ga. 








BABY CHICK 
FEEDING METHODS FREE 


Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 
you write for our free feeding methods. 
My method will save one-third on feed 
cost and will raise 90 per cent of your 
chicks. This is a conservative statement. 
Write now and get this free. Wayne N. 
Shinn, Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. 





~“Gi3.00 Chicks.—White Leghorn. Brown Leghorn. 
=, 3 pees Rocks, Thom or Parks 
15. From pedigreed males. ght Brahmas, 


8. Catalog. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn 
a quality chicks are pleasing arg of 





+ — Ay yg yy Lage nd Writ 
iw, Ww! a’ ga e 
for — a, emo, Blue Ribbon Ha sebery, Dept. M. 





KING’S QUALITY CHICKS 


S. C. White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred Rocks from healthy, vigorous, free 


range raised stock. Heavy winter layers. 
Leghorns $16; Rocks and Reds, $18 per 100, 
delivered. Start shi ping January 15. Book 
our order now. r slogan, “You must 


satisfied 


KING'S POULTRY FARM 
Anniston, Ala. 





Regline Quslity Baby Chicks. —Flectrically hatched. 
“Just a little be Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, _ 
horns. Red Prices for advance Ask 
ehick questi \ aie fave money. Muscle Shoals 





icks Live.—Best equipped hatchery 

plant Alabama. lagpeme under trap- 

e' 200, Reds, ks and Orping- 

ity euagaied, Write Madison County 





E. Norman, Box P, Richland, Ga. 


Hollywood-Tancred 300-330 egg blood 
horns. Hatching eggs, chicks, cockerels, hens, pul- 
lest ready for prompt shipment. Our customers are 
getting 65% and 70% flock averages from chicks bought 
st year. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
‘Ghee free. R. EB. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





White Leg- 


Virginia 








ence 
2520, St. Louis. 











furnish anything from a weanling pig to a show herd. Dept 
Write us your wants. Triple Stock Farm, Jamesville, ustion Co., : 
N.C. You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, ete. Write 
DOGS for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 
Registered White Collie pups. Minnie Griffin, New household device washes, dries windows, sweeps, 
Sprott, Ala. cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than brooms. 
Free book. Over half profit. Harpers, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 


Hunting Hounds, en ng 


Supplies. 
Kaskennels, WC-24, Herri Il, 





Plymouth Rocks, laying strain; cockerels $3, $5; 
eggs, $1.50 sitting. Arthur Gault, Heiskell, Tenn. 


Purebred ho strain Barred Rock eggs: $1.50, 











Seem, Mrs, mas M. Hendricks, Rt. C, Brewton, 
a 

Aristocrat dark Barred Rock aes 4 eges from State 
Fair winners. Mating list free. J. BR. McKibben, 
Ragland, Ala. 

Parks’ strain cockerels $2.50. Registered permit 
PD-94, Registered Collie puppies. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 





Gardner's trred Rocks.—Exhibition, laying strain. 
Ten pullets averaged 75% production for seven weeks. 
Breeding cockerels. Book orders now for eggs and 





chicks. Gardner Bros., Auburn; Ala. 
le Comb Red eggs, = $1.25. Eerteapencence 
inven R. 8S. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. 





Single Comb Red cockerels, “ob to > 3 per 
sitting “$5. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. A. 
Ratley, Midway, Ala. 


World’s sre ar} strain “Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds. Eggs: 15, $2; "fio. chicks. 
Right type and color. Dealey Gober. Delmar, Ala. 


























Towa. 


Big profits; steady income, our line food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience 
































MISCELLANEOUS mple case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, 

Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid as rail- int eae tee _—— Es mR. 
way traffic inspector; we assist you to a position after poney mple package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
completion of three months’ spare time home study 701, Amsterdam, N. Y. " fr 4 si 
course or refund your money. Write for free <-m - —-— 

G-92, Standard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience re or full 
BAGS time. oe on we. Wi Madison 

Bags.—Pay = ge ® a — good and dabl ~ 2 ML Sree 
peg Write before ship- Suen samples, ail wools tailored te ceder;, Unies 
ping. Fulton Bag a Coton. ‘Mins, Atlanta, Ga. asadet figuet lew Pelee, Get eusht’ ot: cam Ad 

BOOKS Dept. 344, Goodwear, 844 Asana £0. 
Why work for others? Employ yourself. 
Make your own products. Toilet Articles. Bousepeld 
FARM ACCOUNT AND RECORD BOOK Specialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. 


The best, simplest, and most practicable 
“Farm Account and Record Book” ever 
prepared for Southern farmers. Price, 20 
cents each, or with The Progressive Farm- 
er two years for $1.10. Start the new year 
right by sending your order to The Pro- 


























PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 











Merritt’s Reds belong to the oo clan; their 
robes —. a red velvet color. They monopolize the gressive Farmer today. 
oS re ane ous off with the prises. Julius Mer- 
in, Ala 
aed ag tee Sant He aay a a ES — 
, mature a eac! ing pul- Buchanan’s new cata! ready now. 
lets $3.50-$4 each. Beautif pad an and color. Satis- Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. nd 
faction guaranteed. dy; $2.50 sitting deliv- 
ered, Booking chicks. Jon I R. Roberts, Collinsville, HONEY 
a. 
Pure Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet 
— eee Clover seed.. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- 
Wyandottes.—State Fair wi js, mouth, Ky. 
$5 un pe i “s10- hens $3. P. T. Smith. oO, rn KODAK FINISHING 
Jersild’s Invincible strain White ndott: bred 
for eggs, meat and beauty since 1905. peoders, ‘dhl icks Roll ane — = ay ee Wikes Geom packs he os 
4nd eggs for sale, Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley, sinchm ¥ — 2 





developing of roll films. High glossy prin 
te'to fe. Brombers & & Co., authorized Mastman agents, = 
Birmingham, Ala. 


——— A a Yc 
TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 


Wastenel Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich: 

Agents $240 month. Bonus besides. Introduce finest 
line Silk Hosiery. Guaranteed 7 months. We furnish 
auto and give you fine silk hosiery for your own use. 








New plan gets business fast. Samples furnished. 
Write quick. Betterknit Textile Co., 1037, Green- 
field, Ohio. 

If I send you a suit made in the latest. style from 
finest goods, you wear it and show it to your 
friends as a sample my sensati values? Could 








ocktents $240” month. Dri-Klean-it makes any car 
look like new. . Breage, tar road oil all 
in one eperation. No ony or water used. Cleans any 

car for 10c. er. Exclusive terri 
Big opportunity to make $5,000 . Write quick for 
Pee aay te and free sample. ’ 

1237, ti, 
| 

No dull times selling food. People thust eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big 3. $3,000 yearly and 
experience : guaranteed sales; 


up. No capital or 
unsold goods may 





new I Hosiery, 40 b 

No capital_or experience 

You simply take orders. ‘e deliver and 

es Ky! can deliver, suit “nes — 

ready. We furnish samp Spare.time will do. 

Macochee ‘Textile = "S001, Cincinnati, 
0. 
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THE EARLY POTATO CROP | 


| BRINGS AN EARLY PAY DAY | 


(Concluded from page 3) 





of lead or Paris green, almost per- 
fect control may be had. Where there 
is any likelihood of blight or other fung- 
ous disease being present, add Bordeaux 
mixture to the poison spray. 
x 

Proper Grading and Packing Neces- 
sary—A good crop that has been 
well grown may not be profitable if the 
potatoes are not properly dug, graded, 
and packed. Grade them up to U. S. 
Standard No. i. Keep the inferior stuff 
off the market; use it at home or dump 
it. At least, don’t put it on the market, 
and depress the price. The U. S. No. 1 
potato must be properly shaped, free 
from rot, bruises, damage caused by 
dirt or other foreign matter, must not be 
hollow-hearted, scabby, and must not 
show blight marks or any other disease 
or mechanical injury. If a round variety, 
the tubers must not be less than 1% 
inches in diameter, and if oblong-shaped, 
not less than 134 inches in diameter, to 
be graded No. 1. . 

This is an all-important point. Get- 
ting to the market a few days earlier 
may mean a very much bigger price than 










1928 Se 


CATALOG 
S NOW READY 


Yous 


for your 
aletter Lorpos your cour nn will bein 
ges beautifully illustra 
planting calendar and valuable 


it to you. 64 
tainin 
fformation about garden and flower: 


Special Offer 
With every order of 50c or over from our 


catalog, we will give, four large 0c 
Sockets of flower seeds. In addition, our 
profit sharing coupons, redeemable = 
merchandise, are given with each 56c o 
der, as in former years. Other velusbie 
prizes © ffered in our catalog. Van Ant- 
werp’s Seeds are fertile and tested. 


“THE STANDARD FOR 60 YEARS” 














Piling stompeterveureat A HI ET TAS @ | EY] 


—the fastest, easiest 
erating stum nd power, Easy 
Horse or han: 


3 toPull Stumps 








A NEW OIL LAMP 
BURNS 94% AIR 

H. V. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl., 
the inventor of a wonderful new oil lamp that 
burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, is 
offering to give one free to the first user in 
each locality who will help introduce it. Write 
him for particulars. Agents wanted. Adv. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











if dug a few days later. It is also true 
that immature potatoes are more likely 
to be injured in digging. This, of course, 
will mean a depression of prices. It is 
important, therefore, not to dig too early, 
yet dig early enough to get the highest 
possible prices. The tops of the vines 
beginning to turn slightly yellow, is an 
indication that maturity is approaching. 
If when the potato is rubbed in the hand, 
the skin comes off easily and consider- 
able moisture appears, they are not ready 
for digging. 

A mechanical sizing machine is desir- 
able, where one is growing potatoes in 
any appreciable quantity. A little better 
job may be done by hand, but it is very 
much more expensive. By running them 
over the sizing machine and having a 
careful hand or two to stand beside the 
machine and pick out all cut, bruised or 
other undesirable potatoes, a good job 
of both sizing and grading may be done. 

In most of the Southeast, the three- 
bushel barrel is the universal package. 
In much of the Central South and 
Southwest, even-weight 100-pound bags 
is the standard package. Whatever con- 
tainer is used, do not make use of any 
except new, clean, neat, and attractive 
ones. 


When potatoes are plowed up, whether 
with a potato digger or plow, they should 
be picked up immediately. Much injury 
will result if they are allowed to lie in 
the sun even an hour or two. This is a 
very important point, because even if 
the damage: cannot be detected before 
the potatoes leave for market it will 
show up before they get there. 

Editor’s Note.—The third article in our 
1928 series, “Fifty-one Ways of Making 
Money on the Farm,” will discuss “Ten 
Rules for Success With Tobacco.” Tobac- 
co growers should find this article espe- 
cially helpful at this season. 
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High Quality CHICKS! 


Delivered by Parcel Post Prepaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 

2s ww 100 500 1,000 

White, Brown and Buff Leghorns ......... $3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $58.00 $110.00 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks; Single and 
Rese Comb Reds; White and Buff Orping- 
ones White end Black Minorcas; White 

amd Amcomas ..............+ 4 8.00 15.00 70.00 135.00 

Liske Brahmas 4 Silver Wyandottes.. 6.00 10.00 18.00 85.00 175.00 

MANKEL CONSOLIDATED HATCHERIES, INC., Box J, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 























bred for high egg production; 
“s Ringlet and Holterman’s Aristocrat 


flocks have the blood, breeding, 


laying. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Write for our 


GLASER HATCHERIES, 


aser's Pure Breed 


) Every Chick a Pure Bred 


Foundation stock from trapnested and pedigreed Tancred and Wyckoff 8S. C. W. 
Sheppard’s Famous Anconas; 
Barred Rocks; Pape’s Black Minorcas; 
QUALATY Gilver Laced and White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons and Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 
Surely chicks from this stock will win in the shows for you and prove profitable layers. Our 
hatching and care to ng 





Leghorns 
Tormohien’s Brown Leghorns; 





vitality and high record 
LLUSTRATED 4-COLOR 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. Big Discounts on orders placed this month. 


Box 155-F, 





E and LAYING qualities. 


livery guarant Write for 






le Comb White tate Chicks ideal from parent stock of SIZE, 


chicks are from our own flock Exhibi- 


tion Type Heavy Layers. They are purebred, healthy and now nly Prices: 
$4.25 for 25; ody 50; $15 for 100; special prices on large numbers. Safe de- 


catalog! 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., Box 10, Ensley, Ala. 








KENTUCKY Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetakethe risk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 
the rest after = et 

chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expe! 


Send for Big Cata 


Our catalog shows many beautiful views. 
Aiso $ weeks old and 6 weeks pul 


Kentucky satebory 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
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ADIO Station WAPI at Auburn 
will be on the air as follows during 
the week beginning January 16:— 

Monday Noon.—Instrumental and vocal mu- 
sic; discussion on “Hardwoods,” by Otto 
Brown; current news by C. K. Brown. 

Tuesday Noon.—Singing of popular songs 
by studio trio; farm machinery discussion by 
J. B. Wilson; club meeting conducted by Miss 
Helen Johnston, state leader in home demon- 
stration work. 

Tuesday Night, beginning at 8 p. m.—Play 
by play report of the Auburn-Clemson bas- 
ketball game; followed by orchestra music 
beginning at 9. 

Wednesday Noon.—Program of classical mu- 
sic; farm lecture. 

Vocal solos by O. D. Lang- 
religious discussion by 


Thursday Noon.— 
ston; string music; 
Milligan Earnest. 

Thursday Night, beginning at 9 p. m.— 
String music, with Dr. George Petrie in pop- 
ular lecture. 

Friday Noon.—New Victor records; discus- 
sion for women and girls by “Aunt Sammy.” 

Friday Night, beginning at 9 p. m.—Orches- 
tra and other instrumental music. 

Saturday Noon.—Popular vocal solos and 
duets by L. R. Simpson and Walter Samford, 
together with string music; explanation of 
Sunday school lesson by J. R. Rutland. 









E-BiG COD. CHICK OFFER 


Pay the postman when you 
get your chicks. Purebred se- 
lected stock with fine breed are 
and laying ability. Big Catalog Free. 
Write for our fMustrated 

§ tells all about our chicks dom con 
Dlan of shipment. Write today. 

We also furnish 2 and 6 weeks old chicks. 
4. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 25, Ottawa, 0 


























SHIPPED C. 0. 
Lowest prices on bred to lay Sicks of all 
leading varieties. Prompt 100% live Sew. 
Catal free. Sunmycrest Hatcheries, Huntingten, W. Va. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
a + WHITE LEGHO COCKERELS, 


PULLETS, 
Hens, out “a stock with egg contest records up to 314 
eggs. ny CS 
special pr ai 
catalog ty you buy. GEORGE B. RRIS, 
930 Union, Grand Rapids. Michigan. 


OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE. 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
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Answers to Questions on Page 22 


N February and March, 
2. In January. 
3. Twenty-four out of the past 32 years. 


4. Unlike most fabrics, rayon is weakest 
when it is wet and so its fibers break easily 
if handled in such a manner. 


5. Electricity. 


6. Any one or all three of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash. 


7. Guernsey. 
8. Insects have six legs. 
9. About 75 per cent. 


10. Dark colored soils usually contain more 
humus and other decaying organic matter. 


Se) 


OD liver oil fed to hens that are 
housed closely during winter helps 
keep up egg production. It will also 
help in relieving nutritional roup, and is 
recommended when no green feed is avail- 





PURCHASING 


able, the lack of which causes this disease. 





Broiler Chick Special 


rous chick: hosts type, 

|. Vigo! el 3 

bt flocks. Rocks, es Orp- 

yandottes, Brahmas. aod — 
per 100 books 







made by Mel R. Scott, Fe hicks 
Caltvoun e.. Calhoun stock 






OO chic 


2 This 
or soft 
sent free with your cades ioe 
credited Chicks. 1 





000 chick brooder ‘with 1000 chicks. 


MILLER HATCHERIES, Box 23/|. Laneaster, Mo, 


White Leghorn Chicks 
OF QUALITY BREEDING 


Steck blood tested and inspected by N. C. Dept. 
Agri. PEDIGREED MALES used in our pens ex- 





clusively from hens with records 200-306. 

Tancred foundation. Prices reasonable. 
catalog. 

PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 


HOWARD FARM, Dunn N. C. 


.  Hanson- 
Write for 





RIVERSIDE 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


CHICKS . 


Continue to lead all others in quality, 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, and 
Leads in egg laying contests. 





prices, our largely increased production makes lower 
prices possible. grade layers. 

breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. > 

desired. Poultry Journal one.year free. Write for price 


list and catalog, free. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 

The South’s largest gombined hatchery and poultrty farm. 


RUCKER'’S 


* HIGH EGG BLOOD * 


PEDIGREED RCE enone 4 


all Offi- 












High Leghorn Pen, 
cial Contests U. S. and Can- 
ada. Reds, high individual 
Texas, high pen Illinois. 


14 day guarantee to live on 
chicks, Free Catalogue. 10% to 20% discount 
early orders for future delivery. Eggs, chicks. 


alpUN 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 
A I 


ef he 











pF edony ACCLIMATED 

Galle Cea Gla (agat 

We hmwe direct to the world’s 
show and 


of 
forthe a 











exactl, . Leadi ieties. 
EASY BUYING PLAN. Super-Tos eat, Acered- 
ited chicks. Write for eet and B 
Chick Manual, fullef poultry secrets, race 














aw Aly, CHICKS that LIVE 


GROVV! 





Get our beautiful mew catalog that 
omg — Learn how we 
them. is an opportunity. Get the catalog. 
SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, R.R.5, CORYDON, IND. 


MASTER BRED Cc 
State sae acsouned Wa hased tar for apecity $00 cue and-up 


Vy. 14 varieties. + Chicks Ay A 
five elivery id. Prompt service. CA vacoe. FREE. 
@mSsoOURI Ri Pou TRY FARMS, Box 6, COLUMBIA, MO. 


PAY ASTER STS eee 











est in 10 years. 1 
ited $1 100 down, 
[valance on delivery. Valucbic 








48 page book F PREE. 
COLOMIAL POULTRY FARMS, Box429Pleasantitil!, Mo, 





LIty 
jie 


Reds, Rocks, wn - 
horns. Send at once = information on spe- 
cial bargains. Dept. B. 


QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box 652, Lynchburg, Va. 














LIVELY BABY CHICKS 

Cheeses Winter Layers; Win Winter Egg 
Production Test and $50.00 — iene 

Cup at ‘~ _, Contest. 

ae. | Cay Island Reds,  Seaved 

Rocks Black Giants 

HARRIS". HATCHERY. Box F, *petham, Ga. 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable chick- 

ens, ducks, turkeysand 

ese, Choice, pure bred northern raised. 

eggs, chicks, at at atiow i 

America’s farm. At it fn 
Valuable > fo0-page book and catalog 

R. F. Neubert Co., Box 846, Mankato, Minn, 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties: 
prices within reach of all. Live delivery; postpaid. 
Prompt Service. CATALOG FREE. 

DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex 12, BRENHAM, TEX. 
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AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


In twenty-four 
factories, conven- 
iently located to 
serve the great 
farming sections 
of America, Swift 
& Company makes 
Swift’s Red Steer 
Fertilizers 


BY ALDEN B. SWIFT 


‘To those who have helped us bring another 


best product into national use 


I think those who have helped us perfect 
Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers can share with 
us two satisfactions: 
First, in achieving what we set out to do— 
make the best fertilizers that could be made. 
We are as proud to have the Swift name on 
Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers as on Premium 
Ham, Premium Bacon and the other ‘“‘best 
products of their kind.” 
Second, in giving farmers the means of 
making more profit—with larger yields per 
acre, with crops of better quality. When farmers prosper 
Swift & Company prospers. 

The success of Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers has been 

possible because of the fine co-operation of many interested 
agencies with our own. For Swift & Company I make grate- 
ful acknowledgment to them all. 
To Swift’s own staff of fertilizer experts who have worked 
out exact formulas, who search the world for the best plant 
foods, who have equipped twenty-four Swift factories to 
produce the best fertilizers that can be made. 


To the State Agricultural Colleges, the State Experiment 
Stations and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
whose scientific tests and wise counsel have aided us. 

To thousands of successful farmers whose sound, practical 
experience has been invaluable. 

To the Swift Field Representatives who serve the trade 
and whose daily contact is with the great farming sections. 

Tothe Authorized Swift Agents in the villages, towns and 
cities, who sell Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers and who are 
making farming communities more productive and pros- 
perous. 

r x \ 


With all of these Swift & Company works toward a common 
objective—to encourage the use of the right kind and qual- 
ity of fertilizers, to make land more productive with less 
labor, to make farming in America permanently more 
profitable. 


Vice President, Swift & Company 


Swifts Red Steer Fertilizers | 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN OF THE A.5&.A. SERVICE MAN ON FERTILIZERS 








ON MIEN 












